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Topics of ‘the Week. 


Two publications from the pen of the late Eugene 
Field which have not yet appeared in book form will 
be presented during the present month. Woodward & 
Lothrop of Washington, D. C., announce “ The Tempta- 
tion of Friar Gonsal.” This has been obtained by the 
publishers from Frank Hanvey of Washington, who 
possesses the galley proofs with Mr. Field’s own cor- 
rections of the text as it originally appeared in the 
columns of The Chicago Daily News. Its time of origi- 
nal publication, however, has not yet been discovered. 
It is an open secret that the two principal characters 
in the book, Friar Gonsal and Friar Francis, are the 
Rev. Frank W. Conzalus of Chicago and the Rey. 
Frank A. Bristol of Washington. The other work, con- 
sisting of two volumes, one in prose and one in verse, 
collated by Slason Thompson, will be published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons ufder the title of “ Sharps and 
Flats.” The text of these volumes also appeared in 
The Chicago Daily News, but is not included in Mr. 
Field’s hitherto published books. The selections, it is 
said, have been made with great care, and the sheets 
will be printed from new plates by De Vinne, 








A book of considerable pveient ‘Sabionls is “ The 
Story of the Soldier,” by Gen. G. A. Forsyth, which 
will form a new volume in the Story of the West Se- 
ries, edited by Mr. Ripley Hitchcock and published 
by D. Appleton & Co. The volume will be illustrated 
by R. F. Zogbaum. It eloquently sets forth the part 
that the United States regular played in opening the 
vast empire west of the Missouri. It has been said that 
the real pioneer in that country was the civil engineer. 
So he was if permanent occupancy alone be consid- 
ered. But the soldier often preceded him, sometimes 


to stay, but more frequently to withdraw, while the 


engineer laid the plans for permanent occupancy. The 
book illustrates the gallant and thankless achievements 
of men like those who have just passed away—Lawton, 
Henry, Liscum, Bgbert, and Reilly. Mr. Zogbaum’s 
knowledge of military themes and Western army life 
greatly enhances the value of his pictures, 


« Georg Ebers’s “In the Desert” will be published 
eatly in October by Dodd, Mead & Co. It concerns 
the career of a clever young woman who undertakes 
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o “live out her own nature.” Part of the scene is 
laid in Syria, where the young woman abandons her- 
self to all sorts of extravagant caprices, even to falling 
madly in love with a magnificent Bedouin, who is 
already the husband of two wives and has five chil- 
dren. In order to escape from her faithful, conven- 
tional lover, Prof. Peter Hartwang, she plunges into 
a desert, is seriously injured, and tefiderly nursed back 
to life and health by the savant. She at length com- 
prehends that what she called “living out her own 
nature ” was really the domination of selfishness, and 
all ends happily. The novel is translated by Mary J. 
Safford. 





Miss Braddon’s new novel, “ The Infidal,” 
its sub-title indicates, is ‘ A Story of a Great Revival,” 
is in press at Harper & Brothers’. 
scene during the period of the 
the last century. John Wesley 
be said to be the mainspring of the 
a nobleman, 


which, as 


The author lays her 
religious moyement of 
and his followers may 
romance, in which 
whose previous matrimonial experiences 
have been unfortunate, decides to marry a poor girl in 
the hope that her honorable love will make him happy 
It is the story of a not altogether guiltless love 
of the new religionists for the beautiful but 
heroine. The work is said to possess those 
situations which will particularly appeal to writers of 


plays. 


of one 
infidel 


Something new in the Cromwellian line is promised 
by Arthur Patterson’s study of the personality, life, and 
aims of the Protector, which the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company is publishing under the title of ‘“ Oliver 
Cromwell.” The author in his preface announces that 
it has been his one idea to show the man Cromwell as 
he was, both in the intimacy of his friends 
surrounded by the larger, broader, strenuous life of his 
day. A history of the times, has 
fully avoided. 


and when 


however, been care- 





A new novel of Austrian life by Maurus Jokai is an- 
nounced for early publication by McClure, Phillips & 
Co. There is no longer any doubt about the growing 
popularity of Dr. Jokai’s works in America, but it 
should be remembered that before many of the present- 
day popular writers were born, he was writing for a 
large public in Austria-Hungary, and to-day, at an age 
exceeding the allotted threescore and ten, he has lost 
none of his youthful vigor or activity. His romantic 
marriage to a charming young Austrian actress a year 
ago seemed somewhat inharmonious, but the writer 
lives a happy life with the giri of his choice and con- 
tinues to write novess at toe rate of about three a 
year, 


One of the best sources of Buddhism is the famous 


treatise of Acvaghosha, known as the “ Awakening of 
the Soul.” It has never been found in its original San- 
skrit, but has been known to exist in two Chinese 
translations, the contents of which have never been 
made accessible to the Western world. This famous 
book has now been translated from the Chinese for the 
first time by Mr. Teitaro Suzuki, a Japanese Buddhist 
scholar, and has been published with introductions and 
comments by the Open Court Publishing Company. 


“ Mooswa and Others of the Boundaries ” is a vol- 
ume by W. A. Fraser, which Charles Scribner’s Sons 
will shortly publish, with illustratidns by Arthur Hem- 
ing. Although in it wild animals cogitate aloud in a 
way that gives a slight suggestion of Mr. Seton-Thomp- 
son’s work, yet the peculiar treatment of his theme by 
the Canadian writer is entirely of a different character. 
Both author and illustrator have co-operated in making 
this story of the Canadian wilderness an unusual con- 
tribution to the small and hazardous field of romantic 
realism, 


Longmans, Green & Co. will “publish immediately 
Prof. Angelo Celli’s book on “ Malaria According to the 
New Researches,” The author, it will be recalled, is 
Director of the Institute of Hygiene in the University 
of Rome, and his recent experiments concerning the 
bacilli of malaria have been followed with interest by 
laymen as well as by the scientific profession. The 
forthcoming work is translated from the second Italian 
edition by John Joseph Eyre of Cambridge University. 
It contains corrections and additions made especially 
by the author for this translation, and an introduction 
by Dr. Patrick Menson, medical adviser to the British 


Colonial Office. 


Miss Esther Singleton has a new volume in press at 
Dodd, Mead & Co.’s, which may be considered as a 
sequel to her “ Turrets, Towers, and Temples” and 
“Great Pictures.” It is entitled ‘‘ Wonders of Nature 
Described by Great Writers,” and is profusely illus- 
trated with views from nature. The same idea that 
prevailed in “Great Pictures”’—where great writers 
described the masterpieces of history—has been main- 
tained. From men whose names are worldwide fa- 
mous the editor has selected descriptions of the most 
wonderful of nature’s scenery, and has herself super- 
intended the illustration of these extracts by carefully 
executed photographs. ‘ oi. 


dramatic | 
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SHAKESPEARE, 


A New Study of the Sonnets 
Godwin.” 


Reviewed for Tue New York Times Saturpay Review 
By the Rev. John White Chadwick. 

of ny 

there is apparently 

mirable but 


writing ma books on Shakespeare’s sonnets 


Dowden’s ad- 
Mr. Godwin 
many titles 
the larger of 
had no one 
‘not written by 
the same 
equally absurd. We have had the 
the Raleigh the 
| theory that the sonnets were written to Shakespeare 
| by a much greater than Shake: was. 
Have I not entertained in 
nt of Sir Walter 
a consideration, 
of the 
traits can be 


no end. To Prof. 
list, with which 


acquainted, a 


imperfect 
to be 
added since 


does not seem rood 


have been that appeared in 
Prof. Dowden’s two editions 
that the 
Shakespeare, but by 
we have had theories 


| Baconian 


If we have 


contending sonnets were 


another man of name,” 


theory, and theory, and 


poet speare ever 
a direct de- 
for 
sion of documents 
convincing Whether 
transmitted has been much discussed by 
Weismann, What is certain is 
that my visitor, like her declared progenitor, had lost 


my own study 


scenda Raleigh, who was prepared, 


to put me in posses 


most character? acquired 


Spencer, and others. 





} her head—in which respect she was not singular among 
have the hip and 


those who theorized upon authors 


character of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

Mr. 
extravagant. It is 
much ingenuity, with 
side is such contempt for 
not 


Godwin’'s theory is not one of the most or more 


ardor, with 
which on its reverse 


espoused with much 
a confidence 
theories as will in- 


the principals who 


others’ 
vite severe reprisals—if from 
entertain them, from their loyal friends. Mr. Godwin 


is qualified to a remarkable degree for such a piece of 





work as he has undertaken. Lynx-eyed for everything 
that brings him “ 
tively blind to everything that has a 
look. He uses very strong language in 


confirmation strong,” he is compara- 
countervailing 


describing Mr. 





Sidney Lee’s “ Life,”’ and his inverted compliments to 
other critics are sometimes serious lapses from good 
taste. See, for example, the treatment of Mr. Furnivall 
on the sixtieth page. Mr. Lee’s book is charged with 
wild speculation, arrogant and repulsive 
coarseness. I shall be of Mr. 
readers do not conceive that one or more of the counts 
in this indictment inhere in Mr. Godwin’s book as they 
do not in Mr. Lee’s. 


dogmatism, 


surprised if some Lee's 


Where so many theories have been broached it would 
advantageous that Mr. Godwin 
should depart altogether from his predecessors in this 
fruitful field. His doctrine is sufficiently novel, while 
at the same time he pounces on his own wherever he 
finds it without fear or favor. 
that what is most fundamental to his theory is most 
novel and has least support from other critics. The 
confidence with which own thinking is 
hereby announced, and the more so because the only 
writer who has said his good things before him is in- 
continently damned for his stupidity in general, in 
spite of his one happy intuition—viz., that the sonnets 
were the product of Shakespeare's callow youth—from 
1582 to 1592, says Mr. a few of the personal 
compliments possibly a little later. Whereby it seems 
to me that the loosest joint in Mr. Godwin’s armor is 
very near his heart. It is his most fundamental posi- 
tion that is most exposed to critical attack. So early a 
date—before or pari passu with “ Venus and Adonis t 
and “ Titus Andronicus ” and Love's Labour’s Lost’ 
has not been generally neglected by Whadeiipeaicen 
critics without good reason. The difficulty of the 
Southampton theory of their “onlie begetter” is that 
they have a maturity of thought which does not agree 
with the early origin (1590-95) which that theory neces- 
sitates, but agrees better with the Herbert theory, 
which gives them the years from 1598 to 1601 for their 
splendid blossoming. One has only to compare the 
sonnets in “ Love’s Labour's Lost ” with the whole body 
of the 154, the most “inane,” as Lee describes them, 
with the best, and not feel that few, if any, of the 154 
were ’prentice work. Their intellectual and moral 
qualities would assign them to a period later than 1600 
rather than earlier than 1590. Mr. Godwin’s assump- 
tion that the thought’s struggle for expression pleads 
for an early date is hardly sound. As Shakespeare’s 
thoughts grew larger he had more difficulty in express- 
ing them. Compare “ The Tempest,” or even the earlier 
“ Lear,” with “ Julius Caesar” and other plays of his 
midperiod. 

Mr. Godwin finds the natural sequence of the son- 
nets in their present order impossible, and yet believes 
that they fall easily and almost inevitably into certain 
groups with one “central or explanatory sonnet,” the 
seventy-seventh. It is his opinion that Shakespeare 
gave the sonnets their present numbers without any 
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*A NEW STUDY OF THE SONNETS OF arg Be 
By ba Godwin. New York and London: G, P. 


be neither expected nor 


It is nevertheless true 


he does his 


Godwin, 





weference to their natural sequence, but ad- 
visedly made the seventy-seventh the key- 
atone of his arch, it being inevitably halt 
way along im the entire succession. This 
appearS to me one of the ctudest of Mr. 
Godwin’s fancies. As one of the most tri- 
vial of the sonnets, this one does not offer 
much in explanation of the rest. A second 
division is made of nine “ independents,” 
and doubtless the number of this kina 
might have been considerably increasea 
without any excess of critical modesty. 
A third division forms a group of seven- 
teen apparently advising a young man to 
marry, but in reality, says Mr. Godwin, 
exhorting Shakespeare himself to multiply 
and perpetuate the features of his mind 
in works of creative genius. We have 
here one of the most radical of Mr. God- 
win's aberrations from the orthodex crit- 
ics. Nowhere does the meaning of the son- 
nets appear to be more obvious than here, 
yet it must be confessed that they lend 
themselves with remarkable facility to Mr. 
Gedwin's allegorical interpretation. For his 
fcurth division 


we have ‘a series of love 
poems descriptive of an early and ardent 
attachment, from the be- 


loved, the pains and pleasures of ab- 


of a separation 
of 
fence, and of a young poet's first impres- 
sions of the great world.”’ This part of 
Mr. “that 
the thoughts of many hearts may be re- 
vealed " have not been 
to interpret as Shakespeare’s devotion 


Godwin's exposition is written 


who able 
to 
a young man the terms of these sonnets in 
which has 
adequate expression for three centuries of 
Mr. the 
one of these features 


many 


men’s love for women found 


amorous time. Godwin finds in 
beloved the 
of Anne Hathaway, for whom he takes up 
the very Richard 
Grant White and of her 
character. The limits of this group, how- 
ever, cannot be regarded as fixed by Mr. 
Godwin with even approximate precision. 
Mr. Godwin’s fourth division is another 
group of love poems, those, to “the dark 
lady.” He identify 
her and laughs to scorn the confidence of 
Mr. Tyler that she was Mrs. Mary Fitton. 
His division here 
with 
tinuously from 
of these and adds others. Strangely enough 
the 130, is turned 
over to Anne Hathaway, as the praise of 
her of lack 
sweet other conventional 


sonnets 
cudgels loyally against 
other traducers 


does not attempt to 


does 
the sonnets 
130 to 152. It 


not correspond as 
taken 


omits some 


commonly con- 


most uncomplimentary, 


perfection in spite her of a 


breath and 
charms. 
To the Young Love group Mr. Godwin 
assigns 38 sonnets; to the Dark 
the same number, ending with the 
20th: 


“The expense 
shame, 
Is bust in 


His 
nets, 


Lady just 
appalling 


of spirit, in a waste of 


action.” 


next and final group includes 


‘climbing loudly, 

Up to a climax and then dying 
in the 55th: 
** Not marble 
Of princes 

rhyme.” 

The 


sured, 


nor the gilded monuments 
Shall outlive this powerful 


of 
addresse 
Higher Muse.’ 
in the initial group, 
best Mr 
ort of rature,”’ 
the moment a certain allegory 
Bunyan Here 


couragt far 


this 
“d 


sonnets group, we are as- 


are to “ Shakespeare's 


an allegory, which “ at 


. says Godwin, “is a spurious 


lite possibly forgetting for 
wrote 
by 


so pathetically, 


he shows 
the 
ightless ¢ 


his 


book o 


again 
going trod 
Ed- 

of 

he 
inclined 
of 


interpre- 


upon road 


with yes, by 


win James Dunning 
Shakespeare's 
all a 


Mr 


in * Genesis 


Art,” a f which 
does not at T am less 


here 


pprove 
to follow Godwin 
his 

tation is so apt 


ed; 
ly 


than on 


any 
Sometimes the 
that I 
it s« 


this gro 


other lin 


im almost persuad- 


at other time to be 


extreme- 
violent Into 


for 
forces 


nets that impr 
ich, f 


ot there t 


me as thoroughly ob- 
the If 
of Shakes- 


think 


jective; r example, as 


OOth 


we have r he expression 


peare feeling for an« 
have 


But 


yther person, I 


we it nowhere in his sonnets 


Mr. God- 
beckons 


one inability to go with 


to which 
vent the hearty 
It is a 


win upon every path he 


need m 
his book 


literature of the sonnets. 


ot pre enj 


yment 


notable addition to the 
It will, doubtless, 
to de- 


all comers. 


raise up a host of followers 


its 


ready 
fend 
The 
eept to put 
take delight 
author's enthusiastic exposition of his lofty 
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every position against 


wiser sort will find in it 


aside, 


much to ac- 


and much while 


unfeigned in the 


theme 


More About Mr. Malone and Dr. 


Owen. 


Times Saturday Revieic: 
been attracted to the 

REVIEW of Aug. 11 headed 
and Dr. Owen.” It well il- 
differently things look from 
different standpoints what different 
meanings the same will convey to 
different people. 

The interviews over the “ 
Earl of Essex’’ with Mr. Malone occurred 
more than five years ago, and 
may be due to his lapse of memory. 
impression quite strongly fixed upon my 
mind was that a ‘check for a substantial 


New York 
attention 
article in Tue 
“Mr. Malone 
lustrates 


To The 


My has 


how 
and 
words 


Tragedy of the 


proudly,” | 


So here again we have, as | 


which John | 
his | 


son- | 


of | 


they | 
venerable | 


something 
The | 


~ 


sum" would have been a strong element 
toward favorable consideration of the play. 
We were not buying good opinions, and, 
after receiving the impression I did, the 
value of Mr. Malone's opinions lessened #0 
materially that we withdrew with the 
usual courteous regrets, &c. No check 
was offered or suggested, nor was any 
proposition unfolded looking in that direc- 
tion. . 

I wish to correct another wrong tmpres- 
sion, or lapse of memory, or disappoint- 
ment, or something, which prompted Mr. 
Malone to say that the play of Essex was 
“a story of Francis Bacon, found out from 
Shakespeare and other authors of his time 
(whatever that may mean) by a mechan- 
ical contrivance invented by Dr. Owen.” 
This again shows how poorly Mr. Malone 
understood what was said to him, for he 
was told—and this was the basis of the 
whole subject—that Dr. Owen had discov- 
ered a cipher system in the works referred 
to which revealed an elaborate secret story 
concerning hidden portions of Bacon's own 
life, and most interesting items of secret 
history relating to Queen Elizabeth and 
important personages of her Court; that 
the tragedy of Essex was a part of those 
secret cipher writings; that Dr. Owen and 
his assistants, following the keys of the 
cipher system, had deciphered, in addition 
to this “ Tragedy of Essex,’’ four volumes 
of the hidden writings, which had been 
published, (and Mr. Malone saw the books,) 
one of which included another tragedy, a 
powerful and historically accurate ac- 
count of the trial and execution of the un- 
fertunate Queen of Scots, and that a fifth 
volume was nearly ready for publication, 
This, you see, is quite different from a 
‘story found out of Shakespeare by a 
mechanical contrivance invented by Dr. 
Owen.” 

In Tae Saturpay Review ef July 21 ap- 
peared the article to which Mr. Malone re- 
fers, over the name of “ Agnostic,’ giving 
a brief account of this work, and again in 
the issue of Aug. 11 the same signature is 
attached to an “ Interpretation of the Son- 
nets,"’ in the light of recent cipher disclos- 
ures. 1 do not know “‘ Agnostic,” but I am 
in a position to confirm all he says about 
the cipher story, and that Bacon wrote the 
sonnets and wove into them portions of the 
romance of his life, which was his absorb- 
ing and passionate love for Queen Mar- 
guerite, formed while he was at the Court 
of France, and enduring long afterward, 
and that the play of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ”’ 
was founded upon this love story, with 
Francis and Marguerite as the reat char- 
acters. 

Permit me to add that the researches of 
Dr. Owen and his associates, which have 
been actively progressing for the past sev- 
en or eight years,.and are being continued, 
prove conclusively that Dr, Owen was right 
when he startled the community with the 
announcement of the discovery that Bacon 
was the real author, not only of the 
Shakespeare plays, but considerable other 
literature ef that period, which has passed 
under other names, and that in all these 
literary works are hidden ciphers (more 
than one) which are now being translated 
and will in the near future make plain to 
every student the truth of the assertion. 

Being the person thus referred to in Mr. 
Malone's note, I will subscribe myself as 
THE PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE. 

Detroit, Aug. 14, 1900. 


| Mr. Hunt of Oklahoma Skeptical. 
| fo The New York 

I notice ‘‘ Agnostic’s’”’ tempting 
| toward Dr. Owen's cipher stories. I 
friendly toward the 
doesn’t profess to know, and now 
threatened storm seems to 
over, I feel encouraged to poke head 
out again. [ much afraid Mr 
Rolfe, for he is a Stratford ogre who eats 
Baconians blood-raw. 

For benefit I will say 
[ am of Dr. Owen's 
have long ago contrib- 
of the per 
found on@ or 
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“ Agnostic’ s that 
ignorant 
for | 


share 


not 
| posed cipher, 
uted thereto my 
Dr. Owen may 
ciphers, but he cannot ask the literary 
world believe in their verity until he 
| has supplied the cipher rule. It is entirely 
for him to his copyrights 
of honest cipher he may have before 
disclosing that rule, but asking public 
belief in the truth of his stories before the 
rule is supplied is another thing. 

Tt improbable that 
one or more ciphers in the 162 
Shakespeare Plays A 
things suggest it The 
Donnelly, Wigston, and Mrs. Potts are 
curious, and we walt the future with much 
interest. But of Mr. Owen I am 4a little 
wary—even suspicious. Evidently there is 
a syndicate behind the Doctor that is out 
for revenue, when $3.75 is asked for the 
‘ Biliteral Cipher,”” a book of 368 pages. 
And that is a hard story that Mr. Malone, 
actor, tells. Jaconians will well to 
careful about adopting ciphers, 
they may yet laughed at with cause 
| There may be false prophets abroad. 
My Baconian is good, and I 
| yield to none in awe of, and reverence 
} that intellect, but—the 
Blizabeth Leicester and legal 
the English throne 
| the pace is too fast 
sitive, delicate constitutioned, 
| studious, thoughtful, poetical, 
and patient Bacom should be 
those two hot, full-blooded 
just in harmony with 
| Such a character, with 
dowments, would be the 
|} of the two high-bred, wire-drawn intel- 
| lects of Nicholas Bacon and his wife, Anne, 
daughter of the tutor of Edward [IL., 
Greek and Latin scholar, Puritan enthu- 
siast and reformer, and whose mind, 


capita 
have 


to 
proper 


secure 
any 


is not Bacon placed 
Folio of the 
thousand slight 


investigations of 
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later years. We should expect a full 
brother of Francis to have been such a 
man as Anthony Bacon was—intelleetual, 
delicate, lame, and destined to a compara- 
tively early death. Had Bacon been the 
son of Elizabeth and Dudley, he would 
have been a soldier, fighter, roysterer, lib- 
ertine, adventurer, the very devil in pas- 
sion, impulse, and lawless will—anything 
but a profound philosopher, poetic seer, 
and moral reformer. 

But let us open a little of Dr. Owen's 
cipher for the friendly consideration of 
“ Agnostic,” for a receptive mind is pleas- 
ant to address: 

Shakespeare took the historical materials 
for the play of “ Julius Caesar” largely 
from Plutarch’s Lives. Now, Plutarch de- 
scribes the terrible signs and wonders 
which were thought to presage the death 
of Caesar, in the following language, ac- 
cording to North's translation: 

“Touching the. fires in the element and 
spirits running up and down in the night, 
and also the solitary birds to be seen at 
noon-dafes sitting In the great market 
place, are not all these signs perhaps worth 
the noting in such a wonderful chance as 
happened? But Strabe, the philosopher, 
writeth that divers men were seen going 
up. and downe in fire; and, furthermore, 
that there was a slave of the soldiers, that 
did cast marvelous burning flame out of 
his hand; insomuch as they that saw it 
thought he had bene hurt, but when the 
fire was out it was found he had ne hurt.” 


And when Shakespeare came to use this 


material in the great drama, 
into the following form, 
the lips cf Cased 


he it 
as coming from 


wove 


*O, Cicero! 

the scolding 
winds 

Have rived the knotty oaks; 

seen 

ambitious ocean swell, 
foam, 

To be exalted with the threatening clouds; 
But never till to-night, never till now, 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 
Either there is a’ civil strife in heaven, 
Or else the world, too saucy with the 
Incenses them to send destruction. 
Cie. Why, saw you anything more 

derful? 

Casca. A common slave (you know him 

well by sight) 

Held up his left hand, which did flame and 
burn 
Like twenty 
hand, 
Not sensible of fire, remained unscorched. 
Besides, (I have not since put up my 

sword,) 
Against the Capitol I met a lon, 
Who glared upon me, and went surly by, 
Without annoying me. And there were 
drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 
Transformed with fear, who swore they 
saw 
Men all in fire 
streets. 
And yesterday the bird of night did sit, 
Even at noonday, upon the market place, 
Hooting and shrieking. 

So far, so good. Let us now remember 
that Francis Bacen, in Owen's cipher story, 
describes in the first person, as a matter of 
solemn, historic fact, the storm which 
scattered the Spanish Armada, in do 
ing the following language, (Vol- 
ume IL., 380:) 
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lion and slave vision of the master mis- 
tress of the twentieth sonnet will never be 
identifie® with the inteHectual and loose 
wife of Henry of Navarre. No, friend Ag- 
nostic, it fs no flesh and blood mistress 
that is celebrated in the sonnets, but the 
very art soul or genius of the poet. It is 
the “ suspect of ill which masks thy show ” 
that troubles the realists, but behind the 
mask are the true features. Five years 
of trying to learn to swim in the deep 
waters of the sonnets have brought my feet 
to solid ground. Mr. John Duggan seems 
to perceive some of the light, at least, in his 
communication which follows that of Ag- 
nostic; and he seems to have something up 
his literary sleéve. But why should the 
twentieth page of “Twelfth Night" refer 
to the twentieth sonnet? Do the pages of 
the comedy and the numbers of the son- 
nets hold by sequent reference? And the 
master’s mistress of the comedy does not 
seem, to have any connection with the mas- 
ter mistress of the sennet. What has 
Brother Duggan got covered up there? ‘“‘f 
smell some Francis." 

But it may be less dangerous to raise a 
storm than to twist the lion’s tail, and I 
still feel uneasy. F. C. HUNT. 

Stillwater, Oklahoma, Aug. 16, 1900. 


Not Necessarily an Orator. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In referring to your correspondent’'s lIet- 
ter headed ‘‘ Shakespeare as an Orator,” 
his analogies of Brutus and Marc An- 
tony’s speeches are to the point and ad- 
mirable, and he could not, I think, have 
selected a more satisfying example of the 
great poet's intimate knowledge of the 
workings of the hidden passions of men, 
but I fail entirely to that the eulogy 
we all must agree in according to the lit- 
erary composition be accepted in any 
way as evidence of the author's ability as 
an orator. To my mind he might with just 
as much justice urge that Shakespeare 
must have been a murderer, because he so 
ably paints the murderer's mental attitude 
and action in his delimeations of the char- 
acters of Macbeth and his lady, or King 
Richard Lil. 

The exalted position which our poet has 
attained and still maintains is, I consider, 
mainly owing to this wonderful insight into 
the inner workings of the springs of human 
thought delineated in his very varied 
creations, and so extraordinarily technical- 
ly correct are they that lawyers, the medi- 
cal profession, and the Church, all claim 
him to have been trained in their special 
craft, while every private individual feels 
that he is im absolute touch with his every- 
day life. 

I think I may fairly claim te be as great 
an admirer of Shakespeare as your corre- 
spondent, and while [ readily admit that 
he ssed the persuasive and logical 
qualities of a truly great orator, we have 
not the slightest evidence that he exhibited 
¢hose many other qualities which Demos- 
thenes labored fully 
to acquire, neces- 
sary man to be considered an 
orator THOMAS LETTS. 

New 1000. 
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More About the Guns at Ho‘me- 
don Hills. 
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to surrender.”” About 1343. Further on he 
says, speaking of the English attack on 
the chateau of Roch-sur-Yon, 1369, that the 
English had “large engines-on carriages, 
which they pointed against the fort, as 
well as several cannons and springalls, 
with which the army was provided, and 
from long custom had always carried with 
them.”’ 

As to the much-debated question of the 
use of cannon by the English at Crécy, 
(1346,) I will only say that Napoleon IIL, 
Col. Favé, and other eminent authorfties, 
are on the affirmative, while Sir Henry 
Brackenbury is on the negative side of the 
question. At this time (1346) the Tower of 
London was the principal arsenal for stor- 
ing artillery and ammunition. In the Book 
of Accounts of the time of Robert de Bor- 
ton, Dec. 25, 1344, to Oct. 18, 1847, are many 
entries of payments for such, of which I 
will spare you the full details. The entries 
are similar to’these: “ 1346. 4 March. Guns 
with shot and powder for the same guns, 
to be repaired and shipped. Sept. 1 and 2, 
10 guns with telars, [probably wooden sup- 
ports,] 2 of which are large; 5 bbls, with 
saltpetre and sulphur and other powder for 
said guns; 73 large shot of lead, 31 small 
shot, 6 pieces of lead for the same guns, 
were sent to Calais."’ ‘‘ The King has there- 
fore, to our knowledge, 20 guns at Calais, 
(1346,) 2 of which appear to be of larger 
calibre than the others. * * *’ A manu- 
script in the British Museum tells that Ed- 
ward took with him, ‘“‘ Ingyners LVII., Ar- 
tellers VI.,Gonners VI. * * * These men 
were paid in war time at the rate of 6d. 
each per diem.” ce 2. BD 

Lwablin, N. H., Aug. 15, 1900. 





If an Orator, Then Why Not a 
Lawyer? 


To The New.York Times Saturday Review: 

I could not help admiring the article of 
Mr. S. N. Tuckman, printed in THE Sat- 
URDAY Review of Aug. 11, in which the 
writer skillfully tries to demonstrate that 
Shakespeare was an orator. He, bowever, 
loses sight of a very important distinction. 
It is one thing to be an orator, and another 
to know the requisites of an orator. I 
agree with Mr. Tuckman that Marc Antony 
tony’s speech shows that its author un- 
derstood the art of oratory, knew that its 
aim is to persuade and win over to the 
orator’s side, but such knowledge does not 
make its possessor an orator. A man may 
know the rules of rhetoric and composi- 
tion, yet he may not be a writer. John 
Ruskin laid down lessons in painting, and 
he himself was no painter. 

It is true that Shakespeare must have 
known the rules applicable to an oration, 
namely, that it must have an exordium, a 
corpus, and a peroration. It cannot be 
denied that Marc Antony’s speech is a 
model of an oration, yet Shakespeare him- 
self could deliver no oration. He was no 
orator that could address an audience or 
win a howling mob to listen to him. He 
Was a stage man, but no orator. 

If the arguments of Mr. Tuckman are 
tenable, by a similar course of reasoning 
Shakespeare could be called a lawyer. 
I need only to refer to the trial scene 
in “The Merchant of Venice.’ Do not the 
plea, the arguments, the acumen, the tac- 
tics of Portia satisfy us that the one who 
created a Portia must have known the 
oualities of a good lawyer, and must have 
known many of the legal principles? 

As we study Shakespeare and find in his 
works an immense variety of characters, 
scenes, and circumstances, we can but say 
of him what Edward Young said of him, 
‘that he knew the Book of Nature and the 
Book of Man.” EDWARD HERBERT. 

New York, Aug. 15, 1900. 





Anne Gilchrist and Walt Whitman.* 


Elizabeth Porter Gould has written a 
charming little sketch of Anne Gilchrist, 
and especially of her in her relations to 
Walt Whitman, in which the rise and 
gradual development of a perfect friend- 
ship is traced, the book containing as an 
appendix Mrs. Gilchrist’s “A Confession 
of Faith,’ which forms a portion of Her- 
bert Gilehrist’s biography of his mother, 
published in 1886, the whole making a very 
interesting contribution to Whitman lit- 
erature. 

In June, 1869, Ford Madox Brown, the 
celebrated artist, gave Anne Gilchrist a 
copy of his future son-in-law's, William 
Michael Rossetti'’s, ‘ Selections from Walt 
Whitman.’ Mrs. Gilchrist, never having 
heard anything but ill spoken of the poet, 
received the book with feelings, ‘ partly 
of indifference, partly of antagonism.” As 
she read on, however, she felt conscious of 
new and powerful feelings affecting her 
most strongly, until we find her writing 
Rossetti a week or so later that the book 
holds her spellbound, and she reads it 
again and again with deepening delight and 
wonder. Rossetti was so pleased with her 
enthusiasm that he insisted upon lending 
her his own complete copy of the poems, 
referring at the same time to doubtful pas- 
sages in the book. Mrs. Gilchrist fully un- 
derstood his meaning, writing him that she 
was certain such a “great and divinely 
beautiful nature could not infuse any poison 
into the wine he poured out for them.” 

Mrs. Gould briefly sketches the life of 
Anne Gilchrist, one of the most interesting 
women of her time, who, nine years be- 
fore her acquaintance with Whitman's 
poems began, with her husband—at that 
time writing his life of William Blake—lived 
in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, next door to the 
Carlyles, the Rossettis, too, being among 
their intimate friends. In 1861 scarlet 
fever broke out in the Gilchrist house-_ 
*ANNE GILCHRIST AND WALT WHITMAN. 

By Elizabeth Porter Gould, Author of ‘' Gems 


itman.’’ lladelphia: David 
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hold, and after the children had safely 
passed the ordeal, Mr. Gilchrist, then only 
thirty-three years of age, was taken with 
the disease, dying suddenly. The Carlyles 
were Mrs. Gilchrist’s greatest help in the 
sad days which followed, and three months 
later we find her settled with her children 
in a small cottage at Shottermill, a short 
distance from Haslemere. Here, she de- 
voted herself to her children and to finish- 
ing her husband's life of Blake, which was 
completed in 1863, Carlyle, Browning, and 
others sending appreciative words on its 
publication. In this country cottage, the 
Tennysons were entertained while looking 
for a home in that vicinity, and it was 
largely through Mrs. Gilchrist’s efforts that 
Green Hill, afterward improved and re- 
named Aldworth, became the property of 
the poet, 

As Mrs. Gilchrist grew more and more 
famiHar with Whitman’s poems an ani- 
mated correspondence with Rossetti fol- 
lowed; Mrs. Gilchrist reading even the 
poems of “Children of Adam," by the 
“light that glows out of the rest of the 
volume, by the light of a clear, strong faith 
in God, of an unfathomably deep and tender 
love for humanity, light shed out of a soul 
that is possessed of itself.’’ None of the 
poefifS troubled her in the least, because 
she felt at once that it was not as had been 
said, “the heights brought down to the 
depths, but the depths lifted up level with 
the sunlit heights, that they might become 
clear and sunlit too.” 

So important were Mrs. Gilchrist’s letters 
to Rossetti on this subject, he considering 
them “the fullest, furthest reaching, and 
most eloquent appreciation of Whitman” 
which had then appeared, that he per- 
suaded her to have them arranged for pub- 
lication, writing a prelude to them in ac- 
cordance with her request. On the publica- 
tion of this, ‘‘An Englishwoman’s Esti- 
mate of Walt Whitman,’’—which to-day is 


man literature—the friends of Walt Whit- 
man, and especially his more intimate as- 
sociates in America, were “infinitely in- 
debted for so broad and luminous an inter- 
pretation of his pages.” 

Mrs. Gould rapidiy reviews many of Mrs 
Gilchrist's intiMiate friendships, her literary 
work, and especially her visit to America. 
In 1876, with three of her children, she 
sailed for our shores, being rejoiced to see 
just before leaving home in August how 
many people had agreed, through her own 
and W. M. Rossetti’s instrumentality, to 
buy copies of the centennial edition of 
“ Leaves of Grass.’’ She made many friends 
in America—her visit lasting three years— 
including John Burroughs, Joaquin Miller, 
Elizabeth Robbins Pennell, the Boston 
circle of writers, and especially Charles 
Eliot Norton, Higginson, and Scudder. She 
also saw much of the Hollands, Richard 
Watson Gilder, and many others, but above 
all to her we are indebted for glimpses of 
‘the good, gray poet,’’ with whom her in- 
timacy became very close. 

One result of her American visit was a 
delightful paper, 
New England Viliage,”’ 
Blackwood's 


” 


which appeared in 
for November, 1884, which, 
both from its charm and the truthfulness 
of its portraiture, all Americans should 
read. Hatfield reminded her of Cranford, 
but “Cranford wita a difference.” This 
paper, as well as the ‘“‘Confession of Faith ’”’ 
and an ‘ Englishwoman’'s Estimate,” will 
be found in the memoir of Mrs. Gilchrist, 
prepared by her son, to which W. M. Ros- 
setti contributed an interesting introduc- 
tion; the memoir being an extremely inter- 
esting book throughout, as was proved by 
the fact that it went into a second edition 
a few weeks after publication. 

Mrs. Gilchrist died in 1885, regretted by 
a large circle of friends on both sides of the 
Atiantic, Walt Whitman writing of her that 
he had known no woman “more perfect 
in every relation, than my dear, dear 
friend, Anne Giichrist,’’ holding her in the 
tenderest remembrance until the close of 
his life nearly seven years later. 
Whitman pays a beautiful tribute to 
and in 1801, at a birthday dinner, replying 
to greetings, he spoke of ‘‘ My friend, Mrs. 
Gilchrist, one of the earliest—a picked wo- 
man, profound, noble, sacrificing, saw 
clearly when almost everybody else was 
interested in raising the dust—obscuring 
what was true.”’ 

Mrs. Gould has done her work well, 
bringing to her estimate of Wait Whit- 
man a sympathetic knowledge of his poetry 
and his life, she having published in 1489, 
“Gems From Walt Whitman.” She also 
shows a good knowledge of. Mrs. Gilchrist’s 
own work in literature, the latter .aving 
written the life of Mary Lamb for the 
Eminent Women Series, besides preparing 
a second edition of her husband's life of 
Blake, to which she prefixed a memoir 
of the latter, This litthe volume is modest 
looking and unobtrusive, but is without 
doubt worthy of a place among the good 
beoks of the year, if only as a record of 
“one of the grandest, purest affections 
this age or any other age h4s revealed.” 





Anglicized French. 


To The New York Times Saturday Revicw: 

A quotation by Mr. John W. Chadwick is 
of itself of such authority that readers of 
his letter in last week's SATURDAY REVIEW 
may charge upon Lowell the curious Angli- 
ecized French which Mr. Chadwick's mem- 
ory puts in the impossible form, * Esker 
voo ate a habitang?"’ For the sake of cor- 
rectness he will permit the repetition of 
the lines: 

** Esker vous ate a nabitang?"’ he asked 

“IT never ate one; are they good?’ asked I. 

JOHN W. DAY. 

Sandwich, Mass., Sept. 2, 1000. 

The error was not Mr. Chadwick's, (that 
would bave been impossible,) but a print- 
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\ is fresh, and original, and powerful.” 


Children of the Mist. 
Sons of the Morning. 
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of the 


sons of the Morning 
BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


This is the first novel written by Mr. Phillpotts 
since the publication of the beautiful and powerful 
| story, “Children of the Mist.” 
mature work and can but add to the reputation 
that came to him through the earlier book. 
keenest and most pertinent word of appreciation for 
| “Children of the Mist” came from the veteran nov- 
elist R. D. Blackmore, who, “ knowing nothing of the 
author,” wrote of “the deep interest, the rare humor | 
and the vivid descriptions’ 
story. The author of “ Lorna 
passed away, and more directly than could be true of | 
any other English writer, Eden Phillpotts is recog- 





The Boston Herald says of “ Children of the Mst’’: 
power which plainly indicates a master hand.” | 


Edward Fulier, Literary Editor of The Providence 
to name the best novel I have read I should unhesitatingly put down * Children 
It has a touch of Hardy; it has a touch of Blackmore; and yet it 
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‘* Beneath the rule of men entirely great, 
The PEN is mightier than the Sword,’’ 


So said the great Cardinal Richelieu. 


A noble sentiment this, and one which should appeal 
to us, as a nation, in these days of international strife, 
Now listen to that other Cardinal in 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX 


and, under the spell of his literary art, you will forget the 
daily cares and worries of life, and realize the charm of 
that story which never grows old—the story which tells 
of love, and keeps our hearts young. 





Let me, then, introduce you to 


THE CARDINAL 


and his 


SNUFF-BOX 


You may meet him, dressed in red, at any bookseller’s, 
and for one dollar fifty tak: him hom: with you. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE WALL STREET POINT OF VIEW 


HENRY CLEWS’S NEW BOOK. 


A successful book by a successful man. Wise and witty. Fucile in style. Sound 


in judgment. 


Trenchant in criticism, 


12mo. Photograyvure Portrait. $1.50. 


SILVER, 


BURDETT & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


The Only Complete Saintsbury Edition Published in America, 


(Others so-called are fraudulent and incomplete.) 


GREATEST NOVELIST.” Sold direct from the 
publishers, on approval and on easy terms. Send 
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“The Religion of Democracy,”’ by Charles 
Ferguson, is announced for early publica- 
tion by Elder & Shepard of San Francisco. 
The aim of the book is to show that Amert- 
ecanism is religion, and that the social 
structure of this country “is based upon 
the axioms of the faith whic’ is the quin- 
tessence of historical Christianity,” 

















superb new edition of the “ WORLD'S 


78 Fifth Ave., 
New York, 








“ Select Orations of Cicero,” by Dr. B, L. 
D’Ooge of the State Normal School, Michi- 
gan, will shortly be published by Benjamin 
H. Sandborn & Co. Dr. D’Ooge has fur 
nished the book with notes and a carefully 
selected vocabulary. There are also 100 
illustrations, which greatly enhance the 
text. 
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HAWTHORNE. 


His Life in the Custom Houses of 
Boston and Salem—“ The Scar- 
let Letter.”* 


On a January day sixty years ago a 
famous man, and one who was to become 
famous, presented himself at Collector Ban- 
croft’s desk in the Boston Custom House 
and took the oath of office as a measurer 
in the United States Revenue Service, to 
which position he had just been appointed. 

He was a young and handsome man, 
extremely modest, even diffident, in bear- 
ing, and with the dreamy eye and expansive 
brow of a student and poet. Gifted with 
genius, liberally educated, trained in the 
art of literary expression, yet this young 
man had succumbed under stress of the 
failure of his talents to afford him a live- 
lihood and been constrained to seek the 
comforts and immunities of ~ Government 
place. 

His political party and friends were in 
power. ‘Pheir promises of assistance had 
served to buoy him up through many 
anonths of gloom; but repeated disappoint- 
ment at length began to make it seem that 
he was pursuing a helpless quest. This 
long deferred hope had only now been 
realized. Persistent plaints had at last 
yielded this small place. 

Insignificant though the position was, the 
$1,500 salary attached thereto was to its 
recipient an almost princely one. He had 
never earned during any twelve months’ 
labor more than a fifth of that stipend 
at his trade of authorship. «No doubt he 
beheld Croesus-like possibilities looming 
before him. At least, henceforth he would 
be free from the sordid anxieties and disap- 
pointments of a poorly paid and not infre- 
quently defrauded author. 

This happy young man to whom earth 
and heaven for this day at least wore their 
most roseate aspects was Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 


So much do the familiar facts of Haw- 
thorne’s incumbency of the Surveyorship at 
Salem end of the United States Consulate 
at Liverpool overshadow his first official 
appointment that comparatively few people 
are aware that this eminent man of letters 
ever held a subordinate position in the Bos- 
ton Custom House, The authoritative 
record of this appointment evidently es- 
caped the researches of his biographers. 
No other explanation it would seem can 
account for the inaccurate data-as to the 
designation of the office and its compensa- 
tton, which has heretofore been furnished. 
This record, buried under weighty accumu- 
lations and a dusty environment that in- 
dicated an undisturbed repose of half a 
century, was literally unearthed by the 
present writer from the ancient archives 
of the old stone fort on State Street. It 
is contained in an official letter from 
Collector Bancroft to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, dated Jan. 17, 1839, recommend- 
ing the appointment “ of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Esq., of Salem, biographer of 
Cilley, as a measurer,”’ which recommenda- 
tion was confirmed by the Secretary in due 
course. A copy of the last named docu- 
ment is appended: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
Jan’y 21st, 1839. 

Sir: The nomination made in your letter 
of the 17th inst. of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Esq., to be Measurer, in place of Paul R. 
George, dismissed, is approved. 

I am, Very respectfully, Yr Obt Servt, 

LEVI WOODBURY, 

Sec'y of the Treas’y. 
BANCROFT, 

Collector of the Customs, 
Boston, 
supposed to be 
of Hawthorne's 
Boston Custom House. 
But a strange chance has recently placed 
the authorities in possession of an auto- 
graph of this eminent man which is of ex- 
ceptiona!l value and interest therewith. * * ¢ 


GEORGE 


sq., 


The foregoing were 
only in existence 
connection with the 


records 


In the Spring of 1894 the United States 
Appraiser stores in State Street Block, 
adjacent to the Boston Custom House, 
were destroyed by fire. Stored in the 
building and entirely consumed by the 
flames were 200 tons of the old cus- 
toms records of the port. Included among 
these were papers of inestimable. historic 
value. At the time of the conflagration 
the keeper of the official records recalled 


some 


the Interesting fact that several years pre- | 


vious a certain official obtained authority 
to remove from the old files, for an al- 
leged temporary purpose, one of these 
papers which bore Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
signature, and had neglected to return it. 
Meanwhile, the official had died. As this 
paper constituted the only relic belleved 
to be in existence of the great novelist's 
connection with the Boston Custom House, 
the authoritfes were extremely desirous of 
recovering the precious document, and 
steps were taken to trace its whereabouts. 
It had passed into other hands, however, 
and some years elapsed before it was 
finally located. The arm of Uncle 
is long, however, and is weighted 
powerfully persuasive powers: and Haw- 
thorne’s pay-voucher was at length, 
though reluctantly, yielded to its rightful 
custodian, and may now be seen conspicu- 
ously placed among the rare portraits and 
precious souvenirs of the past which adorn 
the great arartment where Collector Ly- 
man daily sits at the receipt of customs. 


with 


One unfamiliar with the conditions en- 
vironing a person “ writing for a living’ 
in the United States sixty years ago might 
naturally ask why a man of collegiate ed- 
ucation, still in his early prime, possessed 
of pre-eminent literary ability, like Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, should seek the sup- 
port of a Government position. 

But in the decade following 1830, dyring 
which Hawthorne was putting forth his 
tentative essays in the field of letters, the 
path of the literary worker was a narrow 
and a thorny one. The periodicals that 
commanded a paying public support were 
few and chiefly comprised the annuals, a 
now obsolete form of publication, gotten up 
for the holidays; a few literary weeklies, of 


*From an article in The Boston Herald of Sept. 
2, by George Edwin Jepson. We have not 
had an opportunity to learn who Mr. Jepson 
may be, but he knows something about Haw- 
thorne, and he knows how to write What is 
worth reading. 


the | 


| that 
Sam leasing 
| justment 


| bow of the implement in its inflexible grip. 
| the | 


| the 





: 
id 


-which The New York Mirror was thé Jead- 
ing one, while of monthlies there were prac- 
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420 at the present time, the comparison 
approximately indicating the ratio of in- 


herbs when sweetened by affection. The 
Hawthorne ménage, while waiting for the 


tically only The New England Magazine, |} crease in the volume of business during | smiles of fortune that were to be allured 


published in Boston; The Knickerbocker, in 
New York, and The Democratic Review, is- 
sued at Washington, the latter assuming to 
be the mirror of American political, social, 
and literary life. 

To all of these publications Hawthorne 
was an assiduous contributor. His con- 
temporaries, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, also wrote for them occasionally. 
But Hawthorne, with all his industry, had 


ever $300, as he tells his stanch friend and that home which he was striving to win} by his pen, 
His stories and | for his waiting bride, only to sink it, even | place under 


classmate Horace Bridge. 
essays had brought him more praise than 
pecuniary profit. ‘ Peter Parley” Good- 
rich hired him during this period to edit a 
monthly—The American Magazine of 
Knowledge—at a salary of $500. After four 
months in the editorial chair, writing al- 
most the entire contents of each issue him- 
self, Hawthorne received precisely $20, and 
threw up the job. 

His outlook was discouraging indeed. He 
was without resources, had studied for no 
profession, knew no trade. Longfellow was 
a well-paid professor, Lowell ditto, and 
Holmes was profitably busy feeling pulses 
and prescribing pills. They could afford to 
dally with the muses. Literature, said Sir 
Walter Scott, is a good staff but a poor 
crutch. Hawthorne bade fair to starve at 
the trade. * * * 

George Bancroft, the historian, then the 
Collector of Customs at Boston, being pres- 
ent at a social gathering, and the con- 
versation turning on politics and literature, 
imade some remark in boast of what the 
then Van Buren Administration had been 
doing for literary men in the way of fitting 
them into snug Government berths. 

“But there’s Hawthorne,” spoke up this 
female champion. ‘ You've done nothing 
for him. I happen to know that he would 
be glad of a place.” 


Doubtless the worthy Collector winced 
under the implied reproach that not only a 
fellow-craftsman, but a fellow-Democrat 
in need—for Hawthorne was born and died 
in that political faith—had been so long 
neglected. However it was, obscure Mr. 
Paul George, a Whig holdover probably, 
was given his walking ticket, and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne was installed in his stead. * * * 

The Boston Custom House of 1839, where 
Hawthorne first ‘‘ took his pen in hand” 
as a Government servant, is not the Cus- 
tom House of to-day. The former building, 
however, is still standing on Custom House 
Street, and presents very much the same 
aspect outwardly that it did sixty years 
ago. A passer-by may see the symbolic 
bird of freedom, with outstretched wings 
and menacing beak, still perched on the 
peak of the gable, an attitude which it has 
sustained beyond the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. But it no longer soars aloft 
there as the palladium of our liberties or 
emblem of the protective tariff system, but 
is merely an effigy adorning a precinct de- 
voted to the stabling of horses and to an 
emporium for the sale of baled hay. 
many Bostonians who dally pass this still 
imposing old structure know that it is a 
historic place, from which for nearly half 
a century radiated, as the spokes from the 
hub, the vast commercial 
which made Boston the second port of en- 
try of the United States? 

I have before me a roster of the Custom 
House employes of this Hawthorne year. 
Several of them were numbered among his 
lifelong friends, whose names will awaken 
reminiscences, personal or historical, in the 
minds of Bostonians. George Bancroft, the 
historian, heads the list as Collector of the 
port. His chief deputy was Adams Bailey. 
The Surveyor was Gen. John McNeill; Na- 
val Officer, Isaac O. Barnes,, the principal 
Appraisers being John Crowninshield and 
Levi R. Lincoln. Other important places 
were filled by John T. Prince, Henry D. 
Clary, William A. Wellman, William Pal- 
frey, and Gen. Samuel Andrews, alt well- 
known Bostonians. That versatile genius 
| Orestes A. Brownson was likewise appoint- 


at Chelsea. Ephraim L. Frothingham had 
| held the re 
many year The present cashier is his son 
} and namesake, having been appointed as 
his father's assistant in 1845, and in due 


course of nature succeeded him as the re- 


* e+ * 


dues in this district. 

Mr. Frothingham has preserved and takes 
pleasure in exhibiting many relics of the 
old Custom House, where he may be said 
to have had his official birth, and of whose 
former occupants he is believed to be the 
only survivor. Among these souvenirs is 
an ancient combination padlock which 
guarded the cashier’s premises on the sec- 
ond floor—a combination which 
embraces the germinal principle of the 
wonderful time-lock systems in operation 
in our great financial and business estab- 
Ushments of to-day. The cashier himself 
| took this security lock from its place on 
day in 1847 when the old Custom 
House was abandoned for the new one on 





| India and State Streets, and all hands bade 


adieu forever to the ancient structure, re- 
the fastening by the appropriate 
sesame faith. That mechanical ad- 
of letters still holds the 


open 


Cashier Frothingham will also show 
curious visitor several quaint books of ac- 
counts illustrative of-primitive methods of 
bookkeeping prevailing in the customs 
service in early days, while occupying a 


post of honor in his office is a funny-look- | 


ing old iron safe that has held in its long 
day of use vast hoards of Uncle Sam's good 


gold and silver as well as his equally good | 
} paper money. 


Besides many other objects of antiquar- 
ian interest and value, there is a worn but 
imposing and still substantial leather arm- 
chair standing in a conspicuous place in 
cashier's room. Not improbably in its 
ample cushioned seat old Gen. Lincoln and 
that 


termed by his political enemies, Gen. Henry 


Dearborn, as well as many others of their | 


successors in the Collectorship, may have 
lolled and smoked their fragrant Havanas 
or principes, and even somnolently nodded, 
during the intervals which the compara- 
tively not very strenuous pressure of public 
business in their early day no doubt fre- 

quently afforded. 
It will be of interest to state here 
the entire Custom House force in 1839 at 
’ ¢t comprised 82 employes, as against 


How | 


transactions | 


| ed to a place in the Revenue Service at this | 
time as the Steward of the Marine Hospital | 


sponsible position of cashier for | 


ceiver of all moneys derived from customs | 


probably | 


| 
strong 


‘**God of War,” as he was derlisively | 


that 


the past sixty years. 
It was in the basement of this old build- 


by the magician’s wand of faney, was far 
from a lavish one. The stalled ox and its 


ing on Custom House Street, where he had | customary concomitants rarely had place 


his desk and made out his daily returns of 


ia the humble bill of fare; and as the bliss- 


measuring cargoes of coal or salt, that / ful years flew by and the wants increased 


Nathaniel Hawthorne passed so many 
dreary and cheerless hours—his “ dark- 


with. the increasing number of mouths to 
feed, the problem of providing for his fam- 


and | some dungeon,” he calls it, “into which | tty was to Nathaniel Hawthorne one of 


dismal region never comes any bird of | anxiety that became a source of actual tor- 
paradise "--eating his heart out with hope | ment, until at last, harassed by debt and 
never earned by his pen in any one year | @nd love deferred, and saving money for } disappointed at his failure to wrest fortune 


to the last dollar, in that impracticable but 
fascinating Utopia, Brook Farm. 


The whirligig 
brought round such an incongruous turn 


of time surely never | obtaining what he sought. 


he was again driven to solicit a 
the Government. 

The Democrats were once more restored 
to power; everything seemed propitious for 
But again there 
ensued a time of grievous waiting. His 


of events as when it placed this man of | friends besieged the citadel of power. The 
letters, this genius who was born not with | Salem Postmastership, Consulates at Ge- 


a sliver spoon in his mouth, but, if any- 


noa, Marseilles, even in remote China, the 


thing, with a pen in his fingers, who had } Boston Naval Office, all were objects of 


“fed of the dainties that are bred in a | pursuit for him. 


book and ate paper and drank ink," like 
that other Nathaniel whom Shakespeare 
limned, in so anomalous a situation for 
earning a livelihood as that of measuring 
coal and salt out of nasty little schooners 
and smutty barges. 

But he accepted the place—whether un- 
der protest or not is unknown. He was a 
quiet and undemonstrative man, not ag- 
gressive, nor prone to fault finding, and a 
reticent one withai. 
with his closest relations “‘ of keeping the 


But at length the place 
was provided. As Hawthorne himself 
puts it; “ Providence took me by the hand 
and has led me, as the newspapers an- 
nounce while*I am waiting, from the Old 
Manse into a Custom House. <As a story- 
teller I have often contrived strange vicis- 
situdes for my imaginary personages, but 
none like this.’ 

The Custom House was at Salem, his na- 
tive place, and the position that of the 


He had a habit even | Surveyorship. 


No sooner was Surveyor Hawthorne in- 


inmost me behind its veil,”’ as he expressed | ducted into office than the power of lit- 


it. Like Thackeray, he desired that his 
biography should not be written. Yet he 
kept a sort of record of personal event, 


part diary, part commonplace book, which | period. 
n 


the course of years filled volumes. 
These he failed to order destroyed, per- 
haps considering that they were covered 
under the general prohibition respecting 
the biography, and, wisely or otherwise, 
his heirs saw fit to publish them, 

What Hawthorne from his  tempera- 
mental idiosyncrasy could reveal to no 
other mind he poured forth in silent com- 
munion with this journal, unveiling to it 
the “inmost me” without reserve. And 
thus, among divers curious memorabilia 
and hints for future tales and essays, are 
found copious reflections drawn out by the 
experiences of his new vocation. 

Hawthorne’s journalizing, unlike that of 
the famous men and wemen who have kept 
diaries with an eye to posthumous publi- 
cation, was meant for his own eye alone. 
Hence it unquestionably reflects his sincere 
opinions and convictions, at least at the 
time of recording them. The personal note 
in these jottings is frequently sweet and 
playful, too frequently harsh and strident— 
“like sweet bells jangled out of tune ’— 
whenever they refer to his official life. 
From the first he reveals that he was dis- 
contented and unhappy tn office. He tells 
himself that the best part of himself has 
forsaken him. He is out of place amid the 
| associations of official life, its restraints 
| are unendurable, and he soon wants to 
break the galling chain. Nothing appar- 
ently hinders his doing so but the money 
consideration. When scarcely a year in of- 
fice he writes: “I pray that in one year 
more I may find some way of escaping 
| from this unblest Custom Hoyse, for it is 
a very grievous thraldom.”’ Incidentally he 
pays his respects to politicians thus: “I 
want nothing to do with them. One thing 
I have gained by my Custom House ex- 
perience—to know a politician. Their hearts 
wither away and die out of their bodies. 
Their consciences are turned to India rub- 
ber, or to something as black as that and 
| which will stretch as much.” 

It has not been generally observed that 
| Government officers acquire a distinctive 
look and bearing, yet this appears to be 
a fancy of his, for he says: ‘* When I quit 
| this earthly cavern where I am now buried 
* * * men will not perceive, I trust, 


by 


| feelings, that I have been a Custom House 
officer."’ He clanks his fetters audibly 
throughout, but amid the harsh sounds 
are heard at times softer and even silve ry 
| chimes, and there are indications that the 
cacoethes scribendi is stirring within him 
} and bidding him write. ‘I have momen- 
tary impluses to write stories,’ he records, 
“but my fancy is rendered so torpid 
my ungeniat way of life that I cannot 
sketch off the scenes and portraits that in- 
terest me. * * * On board my salt ves- 
sels and colliers are many things happen- 
ing, many pictures, which, when I am 
again busy at the loom of fiction, I could 
| weave in.”’ Thus the embers of his genius 
are still alive, and eventually will burst 
| forth in a blaze of glory; though not until 





| 





fice-holding, together with the strange 
episode of Brook Farm, and lastly the most 
| blissful event of his hitherto empty life, 
that which was to prove to be one of the 
| happiest of marriages. And it was doubt- 
| less his impatience to wed, together with 
| the belief that as the Whigs were about to 
assume the control of affairs, and he as a 





Democrat would sooner or later be called | 


on to yield his place, that led him to form- 
| ally resign his position soon after the Presi- 
| dential election of 1840. Collector Bar 
| eroft notifies the department at Washi 
ton that Hawthorne's resignation took 
fect on Jan. 1, 1841. 

It is implied by all of Hawthorne's biog- 
| raphers—distinctly asserted, indeed, by 
| most of them—that he was turned out of 
| office, and odium has been cast on 
| Whig Party for throwing upon the cold 
charity of the world this illustrious man of 
letters because he was a Democrat 
| record as shown above relieves that party 
of the stigma. There is evidence, too, that 
| the Whigs were disposed to treat 
thorne with tenderness. 
ions were not aggressive nor even 
; trusive. He was a Democrat more 
sociation than from conviction. ‘I do not 
| understand history until it a hundred 
{ years old,’’ he said once in explanation of 
his political affiliation, “ and meantim< 
to belong to the Democratic 
Perhaps it was safe then! 


ob- 


1s 


it’s 
| safe Party.”’ 
| The short-lived delusion of Brook Farm 
{followed his release from governmental 
| bondage, and from that, to him, costly 
periment, he soon broke away to wed his 
long-waiting bride. Then ensued that ds 
| lightful ‘‘ love in a cottage "’ idyl at the Old 
Manse in Concord, which realizes the poet's 
{dream as well as the Scriptural aphorism 
} concerning the superiority of the dinner of 


ex- 


he has undergone other experiences of of- 


my look, or the tenor of my thoughts and | 


| respect 


by | 


| 





| 


| if he lets his wife 





The | P 


Haw- | Som 
His political opin- | 


by as- {| ¢ 


erary expression seems to have forsaken 
him, as it did in Boston. Even his note- 
books chronicle but a blank during this 
“A gift, a faculty,” he states in 
1850, “if it had not departed, was sus- 
pended and inanimate within me.” Sin- 
gularly, it seemed to require the shock of 
a somewhat violent separation from the 
sustaining arm of Uncle Sam to restore 
the inert power. That shock came when, 
in 1841, Harrison and Tyler succeeded to 
the Administration, and Democratic heads 
fell on every hand. The Salem Surveyor, 
there is reason to believe, would not have 
been disturbed but for a trifling indiscre- 
tion which a cabal magnified into undue 
proportions, and too proud to stoop to a 
vindication which he foresaw would be 
futile, he quietiy accepted his fate and 
yielded his place after three years of faith- 
ful service. 

On the day the official notice of his re- 
moval was handed to him, Hawthorne 
went home early and announced his dis- 
missal by jocularly telling his wife that 
he had left his head at the Custom House. 

“Oh, then you can write your book!” 
eried she, the remark indicating that there 
had been some shadowy structure in the 
shape of a story taking form in Haw- 
thorne’s brain. At all events, that same 


day ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter” was begun. 





Mr. Gregory’s American Husbands. 
T'o The New York Times Saturday Review: 

May I ask for the hospitality of your col- 
umns in an appeal from the criticisms of 
our compatriots which [ have just read in 
Mr. Eliot Gregory's witty but unjust vol- 
ume, “The Ways of Man,” which, by the 
by, should have been called “‘ The Ways of 
Man and Woman,” for the author falls 
foul of both sexes alike? 

One terrible chapter particularly roils me 
I 1 Ameri and object to 
being compared Oriental donkey, a 
check book, or a hine, 
It is bad our 
faults, but 
stand 
qualities! 

I 
daughters a 
te 


am ar©r an 
to 
money-grinding mac 
to be blamed for 
is more than human nature 
be laughed for our good 


husband, 


an 


enough 
it 


rs to 


in at 


that we do wives and 
little, and often let them rule 
but it is we ind 
this country and have 
An American feels that 
go abroad, while he 
that, at any rate, 
ashamed of, 


is enjoying 


allow spoil 


our 


us © much, because love 
in 


in them 


women 
confidence 
stays 
she 
ind he 
herself, 


and works, 
be 
she 


at home 
will do nothing 
likes to feel that 
“even if he cannot 

That story about the American bride who 
went her to Italy 
alone, because her husband was too busy at 
his office to get away, is, | am sure, an in- 
vention Mr. Gregory's fertile brain. It 
is very funny, I grant, but it is unjust to 
both our men and women. We are not 
such fools as all that! and our are 
not so selfish 

What can 
done to Mr. 
hard on him? 
old bachelor, and trying to “ get even’’! 

AN INDIGNANT BENEDICT. 
Newport, R. I., Aug. 31, 1900. 
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n the Author of the Final Book 
whereon no Man may look, 
of the Wiser Word 

om Heaven by any Hook or Crook! 
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HINTS “FROM THE MAILBAG. 
A Word ot Two With Robert Grant 


ANXIOUS INQUIRER inquires as fol- 
lows: “I have just read Judge Grant's 
*‘ Unleavened Bread,’ and want to say that 
the title is appropriate—the book is heavy. 
But that is aside from the object of these 


remarks. What I wanted to ask was, why 
does he use the word ‘ appreciate’ so often 
for ‘realize’? For instance, ‘I appreciate 
that I am,’ &c. And why should he say, 
‘everybody except we politicians,’ if I re- 
call the exact words? And why does he 
have a reception at the White House within 


or two of the time when Congress 
and new members are sworn in? And 
why does he make the President at that re- 
ception say, ‘How d'y’ do, Congressman 
Lyons Is the word ‘ Congressman’ ever 
used as a title except in a novel? And why 
does he make a Legislature elect a United 
States Senator to fill a vacancy caused 
by death? In what States does the Gov- 
ernor not make the appointment to fill such 
have 


a day 
meets 











vacancy? Possibly these questions 
already been discussed in your columns, but 
I have missed them, and am no more en- 
lightened than if they had not been dis- 
cussed 


John Brown for the Hall of Fame. 

J. SOLOMON GAINES Boston would 
have a word with Eugene Didier: 

Under the date of Aug in your 
Mr says, ‘‘ I protest against John B 
the cutthroat, and murderer, being placed 
in me hall with George Washington, tha 
peerless : here and patriot.”’ This, I suppose, is 
Mr. Didier’s of telling the of the 
New York University that he differs from the 
‘o conclusions that they have reached. To give the 
meagre excuse of ignorance for such Vitupera- 
tion and abuse is a decided tax upon our charity. 


of 


L. 






journal, 











way scnate 





Mr. Didier is still wedded to the petrified ideals 
of the days of ‘‘ Chaos and Old Night,” and 
may be dismissed as being voxet praterea nihil. 
Against Mr. Didier’s slander of the honored dead, 


I need but mention the names of Victor Hugo 





and Louis Blanc of France, Hermon Von Holst 
of Germany, Lord Brougham of I land, Emer- 
son, Phillips, and Bowditch of thi ountry, all 
of whom testiffed to John Brown's sterling 
qualities and unexampled manhood. I, too, sug- 





gest the name of a man who towered above the 
names of those who Mr. Didier named or sug- 
gested, like Saul above his brethren—Frederick 





Douglass of Maryland. 


Sends Thanks nail a Word About 
School Teachers. 


H. C. LAY of Telluride, Col.: Let me 
thank you for sitting down upon that im- 
possible yet omnipresent person from New- 
burg, I believe, who wrote to you some 
weeks since complaining of the violation by 
nearly every great master of English of the 
Lindley Murray rule that a verb must 
agree with its subject in number, &c. 

I will wager that your correspondent is a 
public school teacher, and that she or he i 
spoken of by. his or her constituents 
being ‘“‘so earnest and interested in 
work.” 

Has not some one said that three non- 
concurrent motives take a postulant into 
the Church—the desire to do good, the lack 
of intelligence, and the hope of a bettered 
social position? Surely it is the first two 
that take people into the ranks of public 
schocl teachers. Nothing, or at the most 
but few things, can exceed the earnestness 
of these in their work and the thorough- 
ness of application of their methods or their 
implicitness of reliance upon everyday au- 
thority and the complacency of their ig- 
norance beyond the matters of the curricu- 
lum. 

It chances that one knowing nothing of 
teaching had thrown upon his shoulders for 
more than half a generation, in a small 
Western community, the educational inter- 
ests of a county. That his work was disin- 
terested may be held proved since the office 
was practically unpaid; that it had some 
success may also be considered shown since 
the schools are now considered among the 
best in the State, excepting those of one or 
two large towns, and that beginning with 
one schoolroom he left almost a score of 
teachers and one $45,000 schoolhouse. 

As showing reliance upon any written 
word as authority: In that State is a man 
named Archuleta, still living and promi- 
nent, after whom a county is named. The 
name as is well known is accented upon the 
first and third syllables. A well-known dic: 
tionary, (the International, if you care to 
Say,) saw fit to give the second syllable as 
accented, and immediately there wis quite 
a serious movement to change the pronun- 
ciation, “ for does not the dictionary say so 
and so?” As showing ignorance, during the 
Spanish war the school official mentioned, 
at considerable trouble to himself, provided 
all the teachers with maps, &c., of the West 
Indies, the Philippines, and so on. Nearly 
a dozen teachers came for examination that 
Fall. It chanced that a very large propor- 
tion held first-grade certificates and that 
several were graduates of reputable normal 
schools. Yet one teacher said that Santiago 
was an island off the Texan coast, and 
most of the answers on this subject were 
but little better. 


A Book He Would Sto Stop the Sale Of, 


F. C. LANE of New York returns to the 
charge in the following commendably brief 
letter: “In Turn Times SATURDAY ReviEw 
of Aug. 4 Edward C. Kane, author of ‘A 
Gentleman Born,’ attempts to defend his 
book. He states that my criticism amounts 
to a wholesale denunciation, and invites a 
more specific attack, Taking up the 
cudgel, I confine myself to two incidents— 
namely, the rollicking frolic of some of the 
fast set with a party of soubrettes after 
the play, and the fashionable opium joint. 
The first casts serious reflections upon 
members of the theatrical profession. 
Surely the chorus girls and soubrettes on 
the New York stage will resent the state- 
ment, however nicely concealed, that their 
moral character is not beyond reproach, 
for they may here behold the author 
parading them about the cafés after mid- 
night, drinking, dancing, aye, and smok- 
ing cigarettes for the gratification of a 
few gaping swells, and ending their 
carousal in the Tenderloin when the clock 
strikes 2. Secondly, the fashionable opium 
joint, with its wonderful (?) paraphernalia 
overdrawn to a degree, does not appeal to 
the better part of manhood, Can one 
imagine the hero, of strong character, be- 
ing drawn Into such a den, remaining there 
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in the society of the mistress of his enemy | 


and coming out unsullied? Then, too, this 
episode is laid in Central Park West, 
of the finest residential parts of the city, 
this being seizéi ttpon by the author and 
converted by 


* Fortunately 
in this section, otherwise 
cisive measures to stop the 
of this stamp.” 


Willy Nilly. 

HI. C. LAY of Telluride, Col., writes glee- 
fully: ‘On various matters I feel inclined 
to pour out my soul to you, if you are a re- 
ceptacle for such a miscellaneous offering. 
You lately defined ‘ willy nilly’ as vacillat- 
ing, &c. I had always considered this as 
meaning nolens volens, and as 
that the will of the person described played 
no part in the occurrence. So I thought 
to crush you under the weight of The Cent- 
ury Dictionary, (Worcester, my other au- 
thority, does not give it at all,) but, to my 
dismay, I found that you, too, had a Cent- 
ury, and had quoted therefrom, though— 
shame to you as a newspaper man!—you 
did not give your authority. But you are 


I am not a property holder 


sale of 





punished; and I dare brave even the awful 
majesty of your guide, for does he not in- 
cautiously say, ‘See nill No. 1,’ and what 
do I there find? Why, from ‘The Taming 
of the Shrew,’ ‘ Will you nill you, I will 
marry you,’ and from Bradford's Letters, 
‘Will we nill we, we must drink God's 
cup.’ So often Jupiter does nod, and his 
worshippers are betrayed.” s 


“In the Tennessee Mountains.” 


FLORENCE D CONDOIT of Madison, 





N. J., writes of Craddock: “ The sketches 
of scenery and life on the mountains of 
Tennessee by Charles E. Craddock merit 
wide and long popularity for their rare, 


such sincere 
author write 


exquisite 
emotion 


descriptions. With 
and feeling does the 


of ‘this land of lavish lights and floating 
shades’ that she summons moods in her 
readers congenial with her own. She 


breathes of ‘ amethys 
to picture with 


tine mist,’ she pauses 
indelible force ‘ glooms’ 
that gather in the valleys, she brews an 
aroma in the phrase ‘a mingled breath of 
cool, dripping water, sweet-scented fern, and 
pungent mint,’ and bows with reverence 
before nature that is humanized, grandeur 


that is a personality in the sentence 
‘tother mounting was all a dusky sad 
purple under faintly pulsating stars.’ In 


an Indian Summer reverie we find her rep- 


resenting with sacredness and love that 
ever evasive illusive something in nature 
that Lowell recognizes when he writes: 


Every clod feels a stir of might, 

“An instinct within it that reaches and tow- 
ers, 

And, groping blindly about it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 


“the Indian Summer, with its golden 
haze and its great red sun; its purple dis- 
tances and its languorous joy, its balsamic 
perfumes and its vagrant day dreams, 
slipped down upon the gorgeous crimson 
woods, and filled them with its glamour and 
its poetry.”’ Witha subtle art the author has 
redirected her emotion to influence an- 
other to the same emotion, hag recreated an 
Indian Summer. in the reader’s soul. The 
reverie appeals to the aesthetic side and 
chooses, compels, and establishes ‘an aes- 
thetic side in the reader. 

‘Introspective study of character does 
not conspicuously interrupt the serene land- 
scape enthusiasms. The mountain folks 
are described rather than analyzed; there 
is not so much psychological study of emo- 
tion as simple narration of the people's 
existing feelings. They are part of the 
scenery. As the author would dwell upon 
the countenance of some mountain she 
writes: ‘Her eyes, large, luminous, and 
sweet with the holy rapture of a listening 
saint.’ 

‘A rugged dialect running throughout 
the sketches attracts little note and ‘pos- 
sesses no distinct quality of beauty or indi- 
viduality, but our faith in the author leads 
us to believe that it is a true sample of the 
tongue used in that section of country. 

‘Concerning the plots, there are none in 
this book that could hold their own alone, 
but they do well as frameworks for her in- 
genious art, skill, and charm of descrip- 
tion, It is this descriptive element in the 
stories that holds and fascinates, and that 
merits success long and famed for the 
book. She surrounds you with the atmos- 
phere of the personality of the mountains 
and leaves you longing for idealism that is 
gleaned from beauty.” 





Questions if Hall Caine Gained a 


Fr iend, 


JUSTICE writes from New York: “In a 
recent interview, Hall Caine, the novelist, 
telling of one of his earlier experiences as 
a writer trying to find a publisher, men- 
tions one man who would not so much as 
see him when he called for a manuscript 
which he had submitted, but sent it out 
by the office boy, who threw it down on a 
table. Mr. Caine says: ‘I gathered it up, 
tucked it as deep as possible under my In- 
verness cape, and went down stairs, 
ashamed, humiliated, crushed, and broken- 
epirited—not quite that, either, for I re- 
member that, as I got to the fresh air at 
the door, my gorge rose within me and i 
exclaimed in anger that I ould compel 
better attention from that house before 
long—and I did. The sequel is worth tell- 
ing, though my triumph brought me a 
fricnd instead of an enemy. That editor 
became my personal friend. Of course he 
remembered nothing of this incident, and 
I never poisoned one hour of our inter- 
course by telling him how, when I was 
younger and a word from him would have 
buoyed me up, he made me drink the wa- 
ters of Marah. Three times since the day 
I mention that house has come to me ask- 
ing that I should write a book.’ I am 
moved by this story to ask Mr, Caine if he 
finds the ‘ friendship’ of this man a pleas- 
ant thing? Is it something he is proud of? 
Has it ever occurred to him that the man 
is no more his ‘friend’ now than he was 
when he most needed friendship? Does he 
think such a man would ask him for his 
work or proffer aid to him if there wasn't 
money in it to his house? What Mr. Caine 
ought to have done with a man like that 
when he had risen to the point of great- 
ness was to have told him how. he had 


one | 


an effort of his imagination 
| into a questionable resort. | 


I would take de- | 
books | 


implying | 
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A Romance of English Monachism 















By MARGARET HORTON POTTER. “T2mo, $1.50. 
The monastic life of England in the thirteenth century and the political con 
momentous reign of King John are here set before us with the utmost cle: bvery 
char that appears in the course of the story is portrayed with artistic skill; and the 
pr figure—that of Anthony ritz-Hubert, son of the Archbis p of Cante 3 the 
« ler turned monk to save his father's scul—is one, it may confidently be ai which 
th re ader will never forget. 

w ill lay down this novel without feeling that a new force has appeared in American 
letters The power and originality of the conception and treatment of the princir character 
will enter for the author a strong claim to a place among the thoughtful writers of to-day, 
while such analysis of character and breadth of historic imagination as are found here are 
things rare in literature. 
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THE HANDSOME BRANDONS | BATTLING FOR ATLANTA 

or SAPHARIIEN Bed oo or } (THE YOUNG KENTUCKIANS SERIES.) 
ty KA ARINE TYNAN, author of he | By BYRON DUNN ue * Ciewet 
Dear Irish Glirl,”” “‘ Oh, What a Plague | Nelson's it, “@ 1eral Thomas's 

a ae 7 = | Staff.’’ Illustrated $1.25 

Is Love! She Walks in Beauty, etc. | n in which the Union 
12mo. Illustrated. §1.50. | Sherman encountered 
| é commanded at first 
The Handsome Brandons are an Irish fam- | bY General ohnston, and later by 

, PRBS i Ctaciens ee } General Hoc is yed in much detail 
ily whose decayed fortunes have no power to | and in an intensely interesting manner by 
obscure their inbred loveliness of character. | Mr. Dunn in the third volume of the Young 
The affection which unites these brothers Kent kians Series, entitled Battling for 
and sisters communicates itself to Miss Ty- | Atlan At this time Fred Shackel la 
nan's readers, and they feel as if privileged } mere youth in “ General Nelson’s ut,“° 
in being introduced to beings so pure and {| and only a little older in ‘*‘On General 
good and kind, while the satisfaction which | Thomas's Staff,’ is now a ung man of 
they experience in witnessing the happy out- | twenty-one and, fitly enough, an affair of 
come of the sisters’ love affairs is akin to a the heart, in which a charming daughter of 
personal joy In this story Miss Tynan is the Confederacy is the party of the second 
in her happiest mood; the humor, the tender- part, cuts a considerable figure in the present 
ness, the pathos with which she is so richly volume, though there is also sufficient adven- 
gifted, are found here in fullest measure. ' * ture and fighting to please yo people. 

‘or sale by booksellers generally or mailg@é on receipt of price by the publishers 


“he C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 
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: The White King 
Fh} “A stirring romance. 

& 

x 

s 

x nature of a time deceased, ’’—W/estminster Gazette. 
x 

d o 

x 2mo, 

x 


Mr. Joseph Hatton's name is in itself a password to the 
reader’s favor, and his reputation is fully maintained in ‘ The White King of Manoa, 
He has drawn inspiration from that deep well of romance, the Elizabethan age, and 
his history of David Yarcomb’s life, loves and adventures admirably pictures the 


By JOSEPH HATTON, Author of “The Dagger and the Cross.” 


Cloth, $1.25. 
R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, New York. 
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treated him when he was a strugaier and 





to have declined to share with him any of | 
the profits of his success. All editors or 
publishers are not that kind, though too 
many of them are, and the men who rise 
in spite of their discouragement should not 
accept their friendship and courtesies 
when they know that they are extended 


simply because it may be profitable and is 


the popular thing to do. It is a very easy 
thing for an editor to be kindly, and no 
man should be too busy not to think a 


moment before he does a cruel act to some 
unoffending applicant for his recognition. 
That kind of a man is never too busy to be« 
polite to the man who ts above him or 
from whom he expects favors, and that 
he can be and is shows the coward instinct 
that is in him. It is no credit to Mr. Caine 
to have this man as his friend, and he 
would be doing the manlier part to poison 
not only one but all of the hours of their 
intercourse by telling him the story and 
teaching him a lesson.’ 





Mr. Howells and Stephen Crane. 
The 
to print the 
dressed to Mrs. 


D. Howells: 

“Hamlin Garland first told me of ‘Maggie,’ 
which your husband then sent me. I was 
slow in getting at it, and he wrote me a 
heartbreaking note to the effect that he 
saw I did not care for his book. On this I 
read it, and found that I did care for it im- 
mensely. I asked him to come and see me#* 
and he came to tea and staid far into the 
evening, talking about his work and the stress 
there was on him to put in the profanities 
which I thought would shock the public 
from him, and about the semi-savage poor, 
whose types he had studied in that book. 
He spoke wisely and kindly about them, 
and especially about the Tough, who was 
tough because, as he said, he felt that 
‘everything was on him.’ He came several 
times afterward, but not at all oftener than 
I wished, or half so often, and I knew he 
was holding off from modesty. -He never 
came without leaving behind him some 
light on the poor, sad life he knew so well 
in New York, so that I saw it more truly 
than ever before. He had thought wisely 
and maturely about it, but he had no plan 
for it, perhaps not even any hope without 
a plan. 

‘He was the great artist which he was be- 
cause he was in nowise a sentimentalist 
Of course I was struck almost as much by 
his presence as by his mind, and admired 
his strange, melancholy beauty, in which 
there was already the forecast of his early 
death. His voice charmed me, and the 
sensitive lips from which it came, with their 
intelligent and ironical smile, and his mys- 
tical, clouded eyes. Inevitably there was 
the barrier between his youth and my age 
that the years make, and I could not reach 
him where he lived as a young man might. 
I cannot boast that I understood him fully; 
a man of power, before he comes to its full 


London Academy has had permission 
following portion of a letter ad- 
Stephen Crane by Mr. W. 


expression, is hard to understand. It is 
doubtful if he is quite in the secret himself, 
but I was always aware of his power, 


and nothing good that he did surprised me. 
He came to see me last just before he 
sailed for England the last time, and then 
he showed the restlessness of the malarial 
fever that was preying on him; he spoke of 
fimwing got it in Cuba. But even then, with 
the sense that we were getting at each 
other less than ever, I felt his rare quality. 
I do not think America has produced a 
more distinctive and vital talent.” 





The Frederick A. Stokes Company is pub- 
Ushing to-day a volume of short stories 
by Gen. Baden-Powell entitled “Sport in 
War,” “ Wounds in the Rain," another 
volume of short stories by Stephen Crane, 
and “ Robert of Orange,"’ by Mrs. Cragie, 
(John Oliver Hobbes.) 





“From the Book Beautiful,””’ a volume 
of Bible stories, which Greening & Co, re- 
cently published anonymously, is now an- 
nounced to be by the author of * The Hypo- 
crite,” 
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‘« Books are like hosses,” says 


EBEN 
HOLDEN 


** Some hes t’ be jerked up sassy; some’ ll 
go t’ the end o’ the road fer a kind word 
an’ a handful.” Eben Holden, with noth- 
ing but kind words and no advertising, 
and on the hot and dusty road of midsum- 
mer, is now in its 18th thousand since 
July 7 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


the greatest novelist of this generation, 
says of it: 

“1 bave read Eben Holden with a great 
joy in tts truth and freshness. You have got 
into your book a kind of life not tn Ktera- 
ture before and you bave got it there simply 
and frankly.” 








“ Wonderful reality in its rural life,” 
SayS President Capen of Tufts College. 

‘‘It is a thoroughly entertaining novel 
and one of the noblest character,” says 
the Cong “gal tonaltst. 





oA wholesome ‘heat filled with real 
peopl: who live and speak. I like the 
tone of the story and the fine humor of 
it,” says Dean Hodges of Harvard Theo- 
logical School, 


‘It is the most vivid battle scene since 
Victor Hugo’s description of Waterloo,” 
says Dr. Louis Klopsch, proprietor of the 
Christian Herald. 


EBEN HOLDEN 


12mo, gilt top, red cloth, lettered in 
gold, $1.50, ‘At all bookstores. 
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for Everybody 
‘Mail Orders a Specialty 


csr. | Special Discounts 
Tit. 1121 Broad. to Libraries, 


To stimulate my growing maiF order busi- 
ness, will mail any book we advertise for 
the nominal sum of 10c. in addition to our 


reduced price. 
NEW BOOKS. 


MALKAN 


CUT PRICE 
BOOK MAN. 


HANOVER 8Q. 
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Pub. Our 
Price. Price. 
Wounds in the Rain, Stephen 
CREB eg cee 000.5100) 005 steeves 288 
Eben Holden, Batcheller. 2 $1.07 
Re de mption of David, Corson- 
ST. dong. comthves <5 $000 $1.50 $1.07 
The Wall St. Point of View, 
CUOWS, os voce cederesescerses $1.07 


Send name “and address for our catalogue 
of Standard, New, and Fall Books. 
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OLD BOOKS, NEW BOOKS, kind of books, 


bought; libraries purchased a: paid for before 
the books leave ihe house. BARTLETT'S, 33 BE. 
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Fo The New York Times Saturday Review: 

“An Open Letter to the American Pub- 
Mshers’ Association '"’ from the pen of Hen- 
ry 8S. Allen, one of the oldest, although 
youngest-looking, book publishers in’ New 
York, in regard to “ good books and the 
department stores,”’ Has the correct ring 
and decided common sense, and, I trust, will 
be read in the proper spirit, not only 
by those who sell, but by those who buy 
books, and even by the owners of the 
department stores themselves, whose 
ciaim is that they have a right to 
sell clams, soft soap, pickles, and 
books at any price they choose. Of course 
they have a legal! right, and there is no law 
to prevent them; and even if the great and 
honorable firm of G. & C. Merriam refused 
to sell at any price to ‘“ cutthroats,” who 
were offering Webster's Unabridged at less 
than their net wholesale, cash-down price, 
and requested the jobbers not to supply 
them, they got them from jobbers in St. 
Louis and Denver, and continued to sell, 
thereby putting all booksellers who sold 
the dictionary at the publishers’ regular 
price in a false light, and compelling them 
to refund the difference or lose their cus- 
tomers’ trade and be regarded as cheats. 
The remedy Mr. Allen proposes would have 
some effect if publishers generally would 
have it understood that any firm selling 
below their catalogue prices could not get 
another copy at any price. 

The J. B. Lippincott Company of Phila- 
delphia, at one time the largest jobber, and 
whose interest it wasto protect retail book- 
sellers who dealt wi it, and who was and 
is to-day the richest house in the trade, 
could have stopped underselling had it not 
been an underseller itself, or even by not 
selling at retail over its own counters its 
own or other publishers’ books at whole- 
sale prices. The books published at $1.50 
it sold at $1.20 to anybody, and those who 
bought its books had to sell at $1.20. It 
had a right to publish and to say the price 
of a book, as per catalogue, was $1.50, but 
I contend it had no right to sell the book 
60 published at $1.20 and expect the trade 
to deal with it. 

What is most needed to counteract under- 
selling of books is honesty on the part 
of publishers in claiming the price they 
say shall maintained on the part 
booksellers to their customers, that 
publishers will not supply them at 
price if they sell below catalogue figures; 
and on the part of those who buy books 
refusing to do buying with houses that un- 
dersell. This, in any other business, could 
not be effected, as all take the position 
that they will BDiY where they can buy 
the cheapest, forgetting the splendid re- 
tail stores we had thirty years ago, the 
intelligent clerk who could converse on as 
well as sell the best book, and made book- 
brying a positive luxyry. If there is one 
such left in this city, it should have the 
patronage of every intelligent book buyer 
and a monument after it goes. 

No such firm exists in this city or any- 
where else. Henry C. Lea, the great med- 
ical publisher of Philadelphia, and a mill- 
fonaire many times over, a truly great 
man, allows a doctor to examine his books 
at the store and extends every courtesy, 
but will not sell a book except to a book- 
seller; and if the doctor seems surprised, 
he is told frankly he can go elsewhere and 
buy cheaper than the price in the cata- 
logue—but not of his house! The bookseller 
te whom his catalogue goes has to send to 
him (Mr. Lea) for the book, and then a sale 
is effected. Mr. Lea has acted—honorably 
and is personally as well off as was J. B. 
Lippincott when he died. 

HOWARD CHALLEN. 
30, 1900. 
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A Plea for the Hyphen. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
May I usc 
with reference 
form? It 
fashion to reduce 
title page to the 
Sometimes this goes so far as to make the 
title page bear about the same relation to 
ordinary print that a skeleton has to a 
man. As a titie page carries a certain 
suggestion of lapidary inscription, this 
bareness would seem to have intrinsic 
reason, and not to be a mere passing fancy 
or a reaction from the long-dfawn title 
pages-of a century or two ago. My present 
that 
to 


your columns to make a point 
to books in their external 
been for a good while the 
the punctuation of the 
lowest terms. 


has 


possible 


however, is bareness may be 


far as 


point, 
carried 
and leave the reader puzzling, or smiling, 
over the sense. And of the 
may be true in the text. 

I might illustrate the matter from the 
omitted comma, but will speak only of the 
hyphen, that is much appreciated 
and much less often used. There lie before 
me two publications in which there is 
trouble because the hyphen is left out. One 
is a ‘“‘Farmers’ Bulletin,” issued by the 
Government, on ‘Crimson Clover Seed.” 
The question is, which is crimson—the 
seed or the clover ? A hyphen would show. 
It is crimson clover-seed 
clover seed. The other case is in Gilman's 
recent work, “ A Dividend to Labor.” Con- 
sSpicuous on many pages is the expression, 
“ Employers’ welfare institutions"; a hy- 
phen after “ welfare’’ would have kept 
this expression from seeming to mean the 
welfare of the employers only. As it 
Stands, one has to read the book to get the 
sense. 

In T. L. De Vinne’s recent fascinating 
book, “The Practice of Typography,” we 
read of “plain printing types.” Would 
not that be the better for a hyphen? Prof. 


so sacrifice clearness 


course same 


as less 


or it is crimson- 


Goldwin Smith wrote in his “United 
States": “ There were social meetings for 
the young, such as raising bees and sew- 
ing bees,” When the smiling critics sug- 
gested that a hyphen would have helped 
the sense, he could answer only that 
English usage was not strict in regard to 
the hyphen, but that was only saying that 
following English usage had exposed him 
to mirth. 

Other illustrations of the service of the 
hyphen to clearness, in title page or text, 
are not far to seek. The Imperial Diction- 
ary defines “ stiletto”’ as “‘a smal! dagger 
with a round pointed blade.” Is it being 
too critical to say that the definition hangs 
between two slightly different senses, one 
of which calls for a comma, the other for 
a hyphen, after “round”? A well-known 
book says that “ our entire system of elec- 
tions is thought provoking.’’ The sense 
emerges with the help of a hyphen after 
“thought.” Hart's Rhetoric calls Land- 
seer ‘“‘the great animal painter.” It 
sounds like an accusation of grossness. 

The adding of a hyphen makes a good 
deal of difference with the sense of “ much 
needed recreation,” “long tailed dog,” “‘a 
model room,” ‘a hanging rope,” “‘a live 
box,"’ [box to hold live bait] “many col- 
ered flowers,” ‘the novel form,” “ poor 
relief,” “criminal reform,"’ “ poor white 
neighbors,” “light waves,” “loose slip- 
pered feet,” [Richard Carvel] and “ delin- 
quent committee"; “ brick wagons" are 
wagons made of brick. All these are from 
actual print, where at least one reader has 
stopped in amusement or in doubt. 

Other cases concern the place of the hy- 
phen. The London Spectator speaks of “ six 
foot Captains ’''—were they six-foot Cap- 
tains or six foot-Captains? We read of 
“short story writers,’ of “ arid land vege- 
tation,’ of a ** green cheese house,"’ and of 
*‘old book shops,” and we wonder who or 
what was short, arid, green, or old. 

On through railroad-trains one may see 
the inscription “live hog car”; it takes 
him a moment of thought to get that 
straight, while the train speeds on to add to 
the studies and the laughter of other towns. 

It may amuse the youthful reader to 
make out how many sacks were meant by 
the man who wrote ‘‘two hundred pound 
sacks "'; there is the possibility of hyphen- 
ating in three different ways, with three 
very different results. 

All this may seem hypercritical, but is 
it? Is hot clearness an extremely impor- 
tant thing? Abraham Lincoln is recorded to 
have said of the semi-colon that it was “a 
mighty handy little fellow,”’ and the same 
may be said of the-hyphen. The great dic- 
tionaries, the Imperial always excepted, 
attend to the hyphen very closely, and so 
do the great American magazines. It was 
a shrewd counsel of the second Samuel 
Bowles: ‘' Study well the art of punctua- 
tion; it is the clear-starch of composition.” 
Millions of dollars have turned upon the 
place of a comma in a tariff or a contract, 
and the hyphen is quite as potent in its 
effect upon the fortunes—or the gayety—of 
men. HENRY M. WHITNEY. 

Branford, Conn., Aug. 17, 1900. 


The Paying Qualities of Books. 


To The New York Times Saturday Revicw: 

Noting a few lines of dissent from my 
statements as to the paying qualities of 
books from a publisher’s (a retired pub- 
lisher’s) standpoint, in some of your late 
issues, may I add: 

1. I did not deny the possibility of the 
enoMmous sales claimed: for sundry recent 
volumes of American fiction. I onfy vent- 
ured to doubt if such enormous sales could 
certainly announced until the year or 
more during which, under ordinary trade 
rules, copies unsold were returnable. 

2. Books sent out for review are charged 
just as every other item of bookselling is 
charged—to the author. Perhaps their 
transportation may be carried to advertis- 
ing account, or even the cost of the books 
themselves, but since the author pays for 
the advertising, it is immaterial. The value 
of a book review to a publisher is directly 
in proportion to the space it 
whether favorable or unfavorable is imma- 
terial. (The only exception to this rule is 
that a merciless denouncement or scathing 
book in one or more columns 
invariably helps sales. I know not why. It 
may be that purchasers interested in the 
scope of the book are sure to hear about 
it, or that the author has enemies who wish 


be 


occupies, 


ridicule of a 


to possess the book in order to “‘ show him 
up.”’ But, anyhow, I have never known the 
rule to fail, and I 
lisher knows of a 
fail.) 

3. Enormous sales of a single book rarely, 
if ever, make an author's fortune. He 
usually is emboldened to try and 
Or, if he is not emboldened himself, 
his publishers will egg him or his 
friends will, and sooner or later he 
his hold on the fickle appetite of the pub- 
lic, or his books ‘‘ run emptyin’'s,"’ and the 
last bill his publisher sends him eats up 
all the earlier profits. 

There is no American writer of fiction 
fow whose books there is always a big de- 
mand, like Dickens's, for example. 

There is an apparent exception to this 
statement, to be sure, in the case of 
Cooper's novels. But it is only an apparent 
There is somehow an idea that 
Cooper's novels are “ standard,"’ and enor- 
mous quantities are struck off of the large 
number of plates in the country, which, as 


believe 
where it 


don’t 
case 


any 
ever 


pub- 
did 


again, 
fails. 
on, 


loses 


exception, 


the copyrights have expired, are continual- 
ly being cast at the plate foundries. I sup- 
pose there is not a “slop” or a “plug” 
dealer in the country who has not a set 
to work off whenever times are a little 
dull, and the fact that nobody ever thinks 
of reading Cooper's novels, and that there is 
no call for them in the libraries, does not 
prevent every village library or steamship 


i 
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or railway company that provides reading 
matter for its patrons rushing, the first | 
thing, for Cooper's novels! 

So, on the whole, the writing of books 
is the worst paid business in the world— 
the very worst! The average Italian who 
handles a spade earns more than the aver- 
age book writer. The only “money” 
there is in books is for the publisher, and 
he makes what he makes on “ first sales,” 
mostly. Books compiled for educational 
purposes, i. e., school books, do better, of 
course, and in old times considerable fort- 
unes were made by these. But even these 
have yielded to the deluge of printed mat- 
ter, and the life of a successful school 
book is only about four years! College 
professors no longer carry their classes 
year after year through the same text 
books, Indeed, they often ignore text 
books altogether and select works on the 
general scope of their studies, and tnduce 
their pupils to read and comment for them- 
selves. 

Boards of Education now so habitually 
make new departures in series of school 
books used that in certain States laws have 
been passed to prevent changes in school 
books oftener than once in four years! 

The consequences are obvious. The pub- 
lishers must keep on guessing and the au- 
thors must yearly open their ranks to 
whole platoons of rivals! But what the 
end—the final end—will be is something 
that—like the answer to Dundreary’s conun- 
drum-—“ no feller can find out.” 

JOHN W. BELL. 

Scotch Plains, N. J., Aug. 29, 1900. 


From the Public’s Point of View. 


To The New York Times Saturday Revtew: 

No one can question the right of any 
number of persons to form an association 
for mutual benefit, but does it not appear 
singular that the manifesto of the Publish- 
ers’ Association, while claiming that their 
object is to promote the reading of ‘‘ better 
books,” is manifestly to prevent the cut- 
ting of prices? No doubt the connection of 
these two things is satisfactory to them- 
selves, if not to the public, among whom 
is this scribe. So far, however, as the at- 
tempt applies to works of fiction there 
seems no reason for it whatever. A novel 
in its very nature is an ephemeral affair, 
often to be merely tasted and thrown aside, 
never to be touched again, and such being 
the case it ought not to be regarded as an 
article of much commercial value after it 
has passed to the reader. The current rate 
of $1.50 or $1.75 for an ordinary work of fic- 
tion, often by an unknown author, is too 
high by 50 per cent. Of course, it results 
in ‘‘cut rates.” The law-of commerce, 
which is invincible, demands it. The ordi- 
nary novel of 300 pages ought not to cost 
any reader over a dollar, and the time will 
surely come when cloth bound editions of 
all but the very best authors can be pro- 
cured at this price. Counting 45 cents each 
for the binding, the paper, and the author's 
commission,- (more than the average, a 
good deal,) it leaves 55 cents to the printer, 
the publisher, and the dealer, which is more 
than most businesses afford to the capital- 
ists. 

I repeat that the cause of “price cut- 
ting "' is a natural one and cannot be avoid- 
ed by the mere combination of any number 
of publishers until the cause is removed. 

A. B. C. 

Grass Valley, Cal. 


Henry George, Ruskin, and Carlyle. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The editorial, ‘A Book Wanted," in to- 
day's issue of your paper, refers to the late 
Henry George as deriving in large part his 
economic views from Carlyle and Ruskin. 

[ think this to be a mistake. Mr. George 
personally to me that he did not 
believe that he had in any way been influ- 
enced in his study of economic and social 
conditions by Carlyle'’s writings, and I have 
heard him very decided dissent 
from Ruskin's economic philosophy. While 
he admired the intense earnestness of Rus- 
kin’s attack on the injustice, ugliness, and 
brutality of modern conditions, and 
agreed with his broad democratic spirit of 
sympathy with the victims of stupid and 
unjust laws, he did not agree with the 
methods by which the author of “‘ Munena 
Pulveris"’ and ‘“* Unto This Last,” sought 
to regenerate society. 

Your Wditorial also refers 
have adopted Mr. 
joining a “ Socialistic 
error in terminology. 
a Socialist, but an extreme individualist, 
his profession of faith being, ‘‘ Free land, 
free trade, free men,'’ and he often quoted 
with warm approval, as being the essential 
basis of a just social order, the demand of 
the for ‘*‘ Land and liber- 
ty.” 

Because of State 
lation or management of industry, the 
clalists this city broke away from 
United Labor Party of which he was the 
candidate for Secretary of State, and the 
single-tax to-day no bitterer 
opponents than the Socialists of the various 


stated 


express 


social 


to the writers 


George's views as 


This is‘an 
Mr. George was not 


who 
school.”’ 


tussian peasants 


his opposition to regu- 
So- 
the 


of 


principle has 
schvols. 

In conclusion to that it 
may be true that, as affirmed in your edi- 
torial, Mr. George was not scientific, in the 
of the dry-as-dust rubbish that so 
served of human rela- 
tions. But he was at least enough of a sci- 
entist to force upon the attention of the 
whole civilized world the indisputable truth 
that our present system of land ownership 
is a gigantic evil, and that justice and the 
general welfare demand the recognition of 
the right of all men to the use of the com- | 
mon earth. WHIDDEN GRAHAM, 

New York City, Sept. 1, 1900. | 


permit me say 


sense 


long as a science 


Very, Very Few of Them Books 


That Make People Think. 


J. C. Dana of the City Library of Spring- 
field (Mass.) writes as follows to The Re- 
Publican of that city: ‘‘ The Critic of New 
York has lately been publishing each month 
lists of books reported as most popular by 
the libraries of the leading cities of the 
country A compilation of these lists from 
Jan. 9 through June gives the results shown 
in the following table; twenty-six libraries, 
which are in twenty-two cities, are here 
represented. The twenty-six libraries in 
the six months. stated, voted a total of 124 
times. That is to say, if each library had 
put the same book on its most popular list 
each time it voted, that book would in the 
following table have 124 votes. It will be 
seen that the first three books on the list 
had nearly half as many votes as they 
could by any possibility have received. The 
request that The Critic made of these 
libraries was for lists of the most popular 
books other than novels, with the addition 
of the one most popular novel. The result 
of the vote for this last is shown in the last 
three entries, ‘‘To Have and to Hold” 
leading by a very large majority. The full 
list follows: 


Thompson--"* Wild 

Known ” 
Hillegas—‘‘ Oom Paul's People” 

Stevenson, R. L.—*' Letters" 
Browning—" Love Letters of Robert and 

Elizabeth Barrett" 

Bryce and others—“ Briton and Boer"’....¢ 

Van Dyke—“ Fisherman's Luck”’........4 

“*Martyrdofn of an Empress” 

Bryce—" Impressions of South Africa ”’. .35 
Fitzpatrick—‘‘ The Transvaal from With- 

in” 

‘*‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden ’”’.... 
Hudson—* Law of Psychic Phenomena "’..27 
Flynt—‘' Tramping with Tramps ” sco 
McCarthy—" Reminiscences " eow.soseee 
Savage—" Life Beyond Death” ceevele 
Wyckoff—"* The Workers "’ (West). -15 
Johnston—" To Have and To Hold”’......70 
Churchill—“ Richard Carvel" coccecsde 
Ford—"' Janice Meredith " i 

The twenty-six libraries voted 124 times, 
and each time on ten books, this giving a 
total of 1,240 different votes for a possible 
1,240 different books;, and fifteen books, 
those given in this list; received 528 of all 
the possible votes Out of these fifteen 
most popular books in the twenty-six lead- 
ing libraries of the country during the 
past six months, five are from the field of 
literature, four travel, four biography, and 
two history. Of all the fifteen not one may 
be said to be strictly scientific, that is, 
written by a man who has devoted his life 
to the subject, and who writes as an ex- 
pert for those who wish an expert's opin- 
ion. The two possible exceptions to this 
tatement are Bryce’s “South Africa,” 
written by a man who speaks with author- 
ity on any subject on which he may ex- 
press himself, and Thompson’s “ Wiid 
Animals I Have Known,” written by a man 
who has made a life study of animal life, 
but who in this has written a book 
for popular consumption. 

[t is very curious that of all the important 
things that are going on in the world to- 
day, only one is represented on the list, the 
South African war. The Philippines are 
forgotten, so is the Spanish war, and China 
had not upon the scene on the first 
day of July. The reason for the apparent 
lack of interest in the Philippines and other 
like important subjects, is, perhaps, that 
there is no book on any one of them that 
compares in interest with Bryce's ‘‘ South 
Africa,"’ or even Hillegas’s ‘‘Oom Paul's 
People.” A strong drift:toward interest in 
nature is indicated by the popularity of 
‘Elizabeth and her German Garden,”’ Van 
Dyke's “‘ Fisherman’s Luck,”’ and Thomp- 
son’s ‘“* Wild Animatls.'"" The very great 
popularity of the last book is perhaps due 
to the fact that it appeals to adult and 
juvenile readers alike. 

From lists like this, of course, 
nite conclusions can be drawn 
reading of people of average intelligence 
throughout the United States, unless it is 
the following—that the people are inclined 
to read, at least outside of fiction, a fair- 
ly wholesome class of literature; that they 
like to be entertained and informed, but 
that they evade with considerable care 
anything that would tend to lead them to 
think. 

The whole .field of sociology is 
only by Flynt and Wyckoff, and their 
books are both read rather from reasons of 
curiosity than from a desire to be serious- 
ly informed social problems. There is 
no religion here. The st approach to 
it is in the books of and se 
Both deal in a measure Spiritu 
and the life beyond the grave, and, ur 
tunately, neither of them has any : 
value. The absence of Flammarion's “ 
known” from the list makes a popular 
vote fer Hudson and rather 
zliing, unless Flammarion’s name secyed to 
repel people who are afraid of something 
scientific, and who did not trouble 
selves to ascertain that it is no more scien- 
tific than the others 

Four of the books 
sip. Nine are distinctly 
cat! popular. In fact, the 
with the exception, perhap 
and Browning, and the 
is a rather morbid and unfortunate desire 
on the part of people know about the 
intimate life of a man of repute; the same 
kind of an unfortunate desire that brings 
about the success of the scandal chronicles 
in the yellow journals The Martyrdom 
of an Empress” is somewhat unique in 
that it portrays the private life of a woman 
of high rank, something that has not been 
brought before the public very recently. It 
is just possible that a good many readers 
have swallowed this under the impression 
that it was a sugar-coated pill containing 
history. 

Of what the teachers literature call 
the great classics there i Of the 
popular novels one is almost poor, and the 
other two are very light It is worth while 
to call attention again to the fact that four 
of the fifteen books are on the South 
African war; that two of these four, and 
they the most popular, are pro-Boer, and 
that of the other two, one Is on both sides, 
leaving only one pro-British book. 
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The Referendum in America 
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University of Penn- 
$2.00, 
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Sold by all Booksellers, or sent, prepaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153-157 Fifth Avense, New York. 


THE BEST YANKEE VERSE 
SINCE THE BIGLOW PAPERS 


UP IN MAINE 
STORIES OF YANKEE LIFE 
TOLD IN VERSE 
By 
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With an introduction by Hon. C. E. Lrrrue- 
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Many of the poems contained in this collec- 
tion attained wide popularity through the 


medium of the Lewiston Journal, where they 


were originally published. 
By ali bookstores, or sent postpaid by 


SMALL, MAYNARD AND 
COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 


NEW EDITION. 
THE AMERICAN 


SALAD BOOK 


By MAXIMILIAN DE LOUP. 


Containing many additional recipes. A book for 
all year round. 
Cloth, 12mo, 54427, $1.00. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., 


141-155 East 25th St., New York. 
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A Scathing Arraignment 
STRICTLY NON-PARTISAN. 
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Lincoln King, P. O. Box 173 New York, N. Y. 


Have You Read 


‘Resurrection’? 


The Princess Ahmedée 


A Romance of Heidelberg—By 
ROLAND CHAMPION, with 3 


full-page illustrations, by Frederic Thorn- 
burgh. 12mo., cloth, $1.25. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
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“LINCOLN. 


The First Bieweshe ee Him, Now 
Extremely Scarce and Almost 
Unknown, Beautifully Re- 
printed.* 
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it 
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Lincoln insisted upon 
of 


pruning 


out of many its most readable pas- 
his early life. 
Ex-Goy. Bross, 
says that Mr. Scripps per- 
sonal friend of of a 
friendly personal character often being ex- 
changed between them. A cousin of the 
author, Mr. E. Scripps of Detroit, 
has added a brief biography of John Locke 
“the interest hook 


some particular knowledge of 


in his history of Chicago, 


was a warm 


Lincoln, letters 


James 


Scripps, of a being 


enhanced by 
the author,” 


in which he says: 


position of 
that 


It was while occupying the 
chief editor of The Chicago Tribune 
Mr. Scripps had a very large share in 
securing the nomination and election of 
Mr. Lincoln to tne Presidency, in the pro- 
motion of which great and glorious end 
he wrote and circulated the biography, of 
which the following pages are an exact re- 
print. The pamphlet admirably illustrates 
the author's literary style, It is simple and 
direct, scrupulously fair and truthful, of 
elegant diction, and in @very way a model 
of descriptive writing. 

Mrs. Dyche that 
addition to Lincolniana has been reprinted 
as a memorial to her father, for the reason 
that many important libraries his- 
tcrical societies, as well as most Lincoln 
collectors, are without a copy of this the 
first life of Lincoln, copies of 
which have been much sought for in recent 
years. The reprint is limited to 245 num- 
bered copies, the Cranbrook Press reserv- 
ing the right to raise the price when half 
the edition is exhausted. The book is so 
finely printed, and on such beautiful hand- 
made paper, as to make it an addition 
to any library. Mr. Scripps'’s life of Lincoln 
seems to be so little known that the fol- 
lowing extracts have been chosen as giv- 
ing a good idea of its contents and of the 
style in which it is written: 


states this valuable 


and 


published 


Abraham Lincoln was born in Hardin 
County, Ky., Feb. 12, 1809. It would be 
difficult to conceive of more unpromistng 
circumstances than those under which he 
was ushered into life. His parents were 
poor and uneducated. They were under 
the social ban which the presence of slavery 
always entails upon poverty. Their very 
limited means and the low grade of the 
neighboring schools precluded the expec- 
tation of conferring upon their children the 
advantages of even a common Eniglish 
education. * * * The teachers were, for 
the most part, ignorant, uncultivated men, 
rough of speech, uncouth in manners, and 
rarely. competent to teach beyond the sim- 
plest rudiments of learning, spelling, read- 
ing, writing, and sometimes a very little 
arithmetic. The books of study then in 
yogue would not now be tolerated in 
schools of the lowest grade. The school- 
house, constructed of logs, floorless, win- 
dowless, and without inclosure, was in ad- 
mirable harmony with teacher, textbooks, 
and the mode of imparting instruction. 
* © * For writing, Lincoin manifested a 


*THE PUBLISHED LIFE OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. Written in the Year 1860 by 
John Locke Seri Reprinted in the year 
1900 the Press. Detroit, 


1900. 


great fondness, 
letters, to writ« 


It was his custom to form 
w rds and sentences when- 
ever he found suitable material. He 
scrawled them with eharecoal, he scored 
them in the dust, in the sand, in the snow 
—anywhere and everywhere that lines 
could be drawn, there he improved his 
capacity for writing > * * Little Abra- 
ham was considered a marvel of learning 
and wisdom by the simple-minded settlers, 
and ever afterward, long as he re- 
mained in Indiana, he was the letter writer 
for the neighbors generally, as well as for 
his father’s family That he was selected 
for this purpose was doubtless owing not 
more to his proficiency in writing than to 
his ability to express the wishes and feel- 
ings of those for whom he wrote in clear 
and forcible language, and to that obliging 
disposition that has always distinguished 
him in subsequent life. 

‘Books were another meags of 
tion which young Lincoln did not negiect, 
but in a backwoods settlement of Indiana, 
forty years ago, books were somewhat 
rarer than now. They had the advantage 
however, over a majority of the books of 
the present time; the few that were to be 
had possessed solid merit, and well repaid 
the time and labor gfven their study. 
Abraham's first book, after Dilworth’'s 
spelling was the _ Bible Next 
to that Aesop's Fables, which 
he read great zest, and often 
as to cofmmit the whole to memory 
After that he obtained a copy of ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ a book which, perhaps, 
has quickened as many dormant intellects 
and started into growth the 
ligious element of as natures as 
other in the English language Then 
the Life of inklin, Weems's Wash- 
ington, and Riley's Narrative Over the 
two former the lingered with rapt de- 
light He followed Washington and brave 
Ben Franklin through their early trials and 
well as through their later 
and ven then, in the midst 
cramped surroundings, and in the face 
the disc which beset him 
on every was lifted upward 
and noble which never after- 
ward forsook him grew up within him, 
and great thoughts stirred his bosom 
thoughts ef emancipated nations, of the 
glorious principles which lie at the 
dation of human freedom, and of honora- 
ble fame acquired by heroic endeavors to 
enforce and maintain them. * * * When 
he was fourteen or fifteen years of age he 
learned that one Mr. Crawford, a distant 
neighbor, had in his house Ramsay's ‘ Life 
of Washington '—a book which he was told 
gave a fuller and better account of Wash- 
ington and the Revolution than the 
ume he had read with se much pleasure 
He at onee borrowed the book and de- 
voured its By some accident the 
volume exposed to a shower and bad- 
ly damaged Young Lincoln had no money, 
but he knew how work He went to 
Crawford, told him what had happened, 
ond expressed his readiness to work out 
the full value of the book. Crawford had 
a field of corn, which had been stripped 
of the blades as high as the ear, prepara- 
tory to cutting off the tops for Winter 
fodder for his cattle He expressed his 
willingness to square accounts if Lincolf 
would cut off the tops from that field of 
corn The offer was promptly accepted, 
and with three days of hard labor the 
book was paid for, and young Lincoln re- 
turned home the proud of an- 
other volume 

‘And this 
hood, constantly 


as 


educa- 


to 


book, 
came 


with so 


vigorous re- 
many 
any 
came 


boy 


struggles, 
triumphs, 
his 


of 


as 


of 


ouragements 
hand, his soul 
aspirations 


foun- 


vol- 


contents. 


wa 


to 


possessor 
young Lincoln grew to man- 
engaged in the various 
kinds of labor incident to the country and 
the times—felling the forest, clearing the 
ground of the undergrowth and of logs, 
splitting rails, pulling the cross-cut and 
whipsaw, driving the frower, plowing, har- 
rowing, planting, hoeing, harvesting, assist- 
ing at houseraisings, logrollings, and 
cornhuskings; mingling cordially with the 
simple-minded, honest people with whom 
his lot was cast, developing a kindly nature, 
and evincing al qualities which ren- 
dered his companionship desirable; remark- 
able even then for a wonderful gift of re- 
lating anecdotes, and for a talent for inter- 
spersing them with acute and apt reflec- 
tions. Everywhere a favorite, always sim- 
ple, genial, truthful, and unpretending, and 
always chosen umpire on occasions calling 
for the exercise of sound judgment and 
inflexible impartiality. * * * Asin height 
he loomed above all his associates, in 
their customary pastimes he as far sur- 
passed his youthful competitors, and even 
when pitted against those of maturer years 
he was almost always victorious. In such 
daily companionship he grew up in full 
sympathy with the people, rejoicing in their 
simple jays and pleasures, sorrowing in 
their trials and misfortunes, and united to 
them all by that bond of brotherhood 
among the honest poor—a common heritage 
of labor. 

‘*Lineoln entered the Legislature in 1834, 
the youngest member in it, with a fame 
that had not extended beyond the limits 
of his own county; distrustful of himself 
by reason of his lack of education, inexperi- 
enced in iegislation, and having no knowl- 
edge of the arts and chicanery with which 
he would have to contend. He left it in 
1840, by common consent, the ablest man 
in it; the recognized leader of his party 
in the House and in the State; his name 
familiar as a household word from Cairo 
to Galena and from the Wabash to the 
Mississippi, and with a reputation for hon- 
esty and integrity which not even the bit- 
terest of his political opponents had the 
hardihood to asperse. 

‘Mr. Lincoln stands six feet four inches 
high in his stockings. His frame is not 
muscular, but gaunt and wiry. In walk- 
ing, his gait, though firm, is never brisk. 
He steps slowly and deliberately, almost 
always with his head inclined forward, and 
his hands clasped behind his back. In 
manner he is remarkably cordial, and at 
the same time simple. His politeness is 
always sincere, but never elaborate or op- 
pressive. A warm shake of the hand and a 
warmer smile of recégnition are his meth- 
ods of greeting his friends. At rest his 
features, though they are those of a man 
of mark, are not such as belong to a hand- 
some man; but when his fine dark gray 
eyes are lighted up by any emotion, and 
his features begin their play, he would be 
chosen from among a crowd as one who 
had in him not only the kindly sentiments 
which women love, but the heavier metal 
of which full-grown men and Presidents are 
made. * * * His head sits well on his 


soci 
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ROMANCE, HYPNOTISM 
AND BIOGRAPHY 


Three New Books That Are Certain to 
Be Talked About. 


Something has been said in 
this place before concerning the 
folly of avo‘ding books because 


they are by writers whom you do 

not happen to know. 

om) he publication yesterday of a 

new novel, 

‘* The Dishonor of 
Frank Scott,’’ 

M. 


makes these remarks 


by an equally new writer, 
Hamilton, 
pertinent once more. 

The plot of this story is abso- 
lutely startling in its originality. 
It field 


almost untouched in fiction, 


enters into a hitherto 
and 
the whole thing is so thoroughly 
well done that it is certain to at- 
tract attention everywhere. 

*k 


* * 


Searcely a day has passed 


since the appearance in Harper’s 
Magazine of the articles on I lyp- 
notism and kindred subjects by 
Dr. John Duncan Quackenbos 
but that several letters have been 
received asking for further in- 
formation concerning the articles 
Dr. 
bos has just written a book en- 


titled - 


and their writer. Quacken- 


“Hypnotism in Mental 
and Moral Culture.” 
This book was published yes- 
terday. In it the author makes 
the most astonishing revelations 
concerning the use of hypnotism 
and reformatory 
He tells of c 


have 


as a curative 


power. cases where 


criminals been reformed 


merely by hypnotic suggestion, 


where alcoholism and the cigar- 


ette habit have been entirely 


and 


recounts instances where this re- 


cured in the same manner, 


markable power has been used 
for the inspiration of writers and 
actors. Altogether it is a book 
of the most intense interest. 
* x 1 
The third book on yesterday’s 
list was 
‘* Conversations with 
Prince Bismarck,” 
by Heinrich von Poschinger, with 
an introduction by Sidney Whit- 
This is a series of intimate 
talks with the great Chancellor 
which disclose a side of his char- 
acter not hitherto presented by 


his biographers. 


man. 


It is a book of 
no little historical importance and 
forms an admirable supplement to 
the splendid edition of Bigmarck’s 
Autobiography published by this 
house some time since. 


The Dishonor of Frank Scott, $1.50. 

Hypnotism, $1.25. 

Conversations with Prince 
marck, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK. 


shoulders, “put waren that it defies de- 
seription. It nearer resembles that of Clay 
than Webster's, but is untike Loetene 3 
very large, and phrenologice ” y 

portioned, betokening power . all its de- 
velopments. A slightly Roman nose, @ 
wide-cut mouth, and a dark complexion, 
with the appearances of having been 
weather-beaten, complete the description,” 


Bis. 
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FEW LABORERS FOR A PLENTEOUS 
HARVEST. 

Now that Fall is at hand and Winter 
not far off, when men and women are 
most vulnerable on their reading side, 
some heads are no doubt thinking of 
what educational processes may be 
adaptable to the furtherance of the in- 
tellectual life of the masses. Their nat- 
ural opportunities are necessarily slen- 
der, their taste is crude, their aspirations 
do not soar. We cannot wonder that so 
little of an effectual character has been 
done, or attempted, to change those con- 
ditions, and the less so 
sider that though “the harvest truly ts 
That 
is, there are few at once equipped and 


when we con- 
plenteous, the laborers are few.” 


available to constitute an active and ele- 
vating intellectual power in the commu- 
nity; there are comparatively few par- 
takers of the that would 
trust in the power of such works as con- 
stitute the of 
guage to and raise 
the men 


enthusiasm 


regal literature our lan- 


and 
women who do the 


influence cheer 


and hard 
work of the 
To the 


literature 


world, 

r 
mass of the people the higher 
is as a sealed book, is 
to the 


Books that may de 


and 


generally assumed be beyond 


reach of their minds. 
called great natural fountains of knowl- 
edge are not for the learned among men, 
but for man. otherwise 


They would 


be really great; 


not 
and even such works as 
“King Lear,” 


the 


or the writings of Isaiah, 
of the 


lyrics of Shelley, 


or Allegory Bunyan, 


songs 


of Burns, the the 
der peals of Carlyle, and the tender hu- 


work 
people 


man sympathies of Lamb’s finest 
all be 


when aptly 


can understanded of the 
them. 


the 


put before There is 


no good reason why people should 


prey on garbage.” 
What constitutes the true riches in our 


literature is, by the people at large, al- 


most totally neglected. 
tion to it, those 


whom it naturally looks for guidance are 


Public apprecia- 


does not rise and to 


in many instances 
blind.” 
public libraries, in the stores where books 
are 


“blind leaders of the 


In our public schools, in our 


sold, do we generally find ‘the effi- 
ciency necessary to direct the people to 
the pure of 
knowledge? Among teachers, librarians, 


if the truth 


and wholesome sources 


and bookmen must L_ stat- 
ed, the ignorance of books and literature 
Many 


qualifications 


is sometimes astonishing. are e 


dently 
they 

The 
quote that 
Whitman, 
year 


Summer gathers up her robes of glory, 
And like a dream of beauty glides away 


It 


and 


not there for any 


have for their work. 


time is near at hand when—to 


Helen 


columns 


beautiful poem by 


printed in these 


is the time of schools, and 


the 


lectures, 
of 


and one cannot think of all these 
of 


entertainments, and selling 


books; 
means spreading knowledge without 
the 


the 


reflecting 
trade 
lishers 
the 
of 


public 


upon the condition of 


book 


and the association of pub 


for such meas 


In 


mingled 


ures a 


will keep 


trade alive this their aim 


course, of a character 
and their ow 
be 
the f 


latter is ass 


goud 


such objects ing in due ord 


portion, if rmer accom] 


ured The 


be 


questi 


may very well discussed by 


how these institutions and methox 


* spreading a 


pm 
books« and 
the 


cin« 


hope 


work beyond the 


ts of the school is to them a 
know 
them th 


the 


ques 
tion 
the schi 
—that 


of vital concern. They what 


ols have done for us far 


not 
the 


they have created Wish 


and appetit« better 


and the of 
the real cau 
Readers 


way 


non-existence such taste 


heir present dilemma. 


know the natural and easy 


in which they make the acquaint- 


thun- | 


vi- |} 


last | 





literature, 


is | 


|; exclusiveness. 


ance of one writer after another, how 
the reference of one author to another, 
or a quotation from him, turns them to 
his books, and from his in like manner 
to those of others, and thus the acquaint- 
anceship of such books is formed, as are 
in years to come a never-failing source 
of strength and solace and delight. It is 
only by. the reading of standard authors 
that standard books can come to be 
known; a demand for the best class of 
books can only exist when a knowledge 
of the best writers has been gained and a 
taste for their writings acquired. /nd if 
the people are not likely to discover 
these for thems@lves, it may be possible 
to devise means by which they can be 
brought to them. Cannot the method 
by which readers extend their acquaint- 
ance with literature be brought by help- 
ing hands to bear upon the people by 
popular lectures and readings from the 
great writers? It should seem that the 
public schools might be made centres of 
light in each district in every section of 
the land; where literature should take 
root and send out its branches, so that, 
as might be said, “its leaves should be 
for the healing of the nation.” 

It might also be possible to exert an in- 
fluence on the libraries, by which the in- 
troduction of the best books and the 
modified admission of the less desirable 
should be Abundant 
could easily be shown for such an effort 
by instances of the rejection of the best 
current books of permanent interest in 
favor of those that appear for a day and 
We 
what the argument of the committee on 


secured. reason 


are seen no more. know very well 





selection is in such a case, and it is this | 


very condition which the publishers’ as- 


sociation should set itself to remedy. For | 


it is not right, and cannot be justified, 
that the 
books 
fused, and at the same time books of an 


request of readers for current 


of sterling worth should be re- 
indifferent sort, backed by no request or 
recommendation, be introduced. 
the The 


knowledge salespeople 


bookstores. 
of the 


more 


Lastly, 
cial 


need not 


superfi- 
there 
The 
association's relations with these should 
to 


be than referred to. 


enable it help materially in raising 


the qualifications of booksellers’ clerks, 
that a 


so buyer may find people there 





| in 


| to know 


of 


knowing something more of what he is 


the 
prices 


looking for than 
books the 


knowledge on 


of 


Some 


mere names 
thereof. 


their part of 


and 
books 
to the 


advantage, 


what 


are, besides being a satisfaction 


public, would be a material 


from a commercial point of view, to the 


bookseller himself. In modern history 


there was some centuries ago what is 


known as the revival of learning; look- 
ing at this whole subject, what seems to 
be 


intelligence. 


needed in these times is a revival of 


REACTION AGAINST. OMAR, 
The little 


and Omarism (the coined word standing 


recent revolt against Omar 
for some of the silly but harmless things 
the of 
Andrew Lang thinks may never have 
It 


serious 


done in the 


Mr 
existed) 


name Persian, who 


is easily explainable. does 


not represent anything so and 


lamentable as a final reaction of taste 


the FitzGerald 


all there 


against quatrains which 
that 
for. 

will 


make no doubt, as long as 


represent is of Omar 


but 


any 
Fitz- 


live, 


the crazy Omarites care 


Gerald's beautiful poem we 


Flaccus and 
his odes. 
But there has been 


too much of Omar 


lately. Those quatrains are not all there 
is of literature, nor is the mild, amiably 
all 


was recently a 


pessimistic philosophy 
life. There 
of feeling 


already 


they contain 


there is of 


revulsion against Kipling, 


which has subsided, however, 


ofa 


reaction against Shakespeare 


ind there would be some sort tem- 


porary or 


Homer if either of those two gods of lit- 


erature were taken up to an insufferable 
the There 


faddists, 


extent by faddists. 


Shakes 


are, to be 


sure, arean or cranks 
who call themselves Shakespeareans, but 
for 
thing, happily, while there is a vast 
of to 


the 


their influence never counts any- 


} 


vol- 


ume matter in Shakespeare talk 


about and argue about. One of rea- 


| sons of the little Omar revolt, therefore, 


is the effect of the overworking of the 


mere Omar fad on the impatient mind of 
the multitude of readers of books. 

The second reason is akin to the first. 
Whenever the 


artist 


many take 
there are a 


up an 


or an few sensitive 
souls that feel like rejecting him, no mat- 
be. They like 


their favorite 


ter what his merit may 


When 


author | recent 


| out in the hope of getting some light on | 
| the 
| authors, 


ja word; 








it, the 


|} think "’ is 


| constrained 


|} medi 


| which arise: 


| literary 


| arise was to have been expected. 


| most popular fiction, is “ trash.” 


| that 


| his 


| to 


| Paris, 


| beyond that 


| not 


trout stream is invaded by others they 
go a-fishing elsewhere. When the mount- 
ain nook they love attracts the notice of 
their fellow-men, they cease to love it. 
When the multitude takes up golf they 
go back to tennis. This feeling is repre- 
sented wittily by Andrew Lang in his 
remarks about Omar in The Critic. Of 
course, Mr. Lang does not mean al! that 
he says. He never does. No one mar 
could possibly mean all that Andrew 
Vang says. But he sets forth all there is 
to say against Omar very cleverly. It 
simply amounts to this—that there has 
been too much idle talk about the quat- 
rains, and a silly effort to attach too 
great ethical importance to them. Omar 
will not. become an extinct author, how- 


ever. ~ 


ENTERTAINMENT VS. INSTRUCTION 

We publish in another column the “ bit- 
ter cry” of a librarian in Massachusetts 
who has been collating the statistics of 
reading in libraries and deduced there- 
from pessimistical conclusions. 

It will be observed, in the first place, 
that out of the eighteen most popular 
books, as shown by the records of the 
circulating libraries, only three are nov- 
els. This is out of all expectation. We 
have been told that two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the books most in demand in 
such libraries were works of fiction. The 
inference is that fiction, or at least‘ the 
There 
said against 
of it. 
But at any rate, when we find that only 


something to be 
or in mitigation 


might be 


proposition, 


|a third of the most popular books are 


works of fiction, we ought to be encour- 
aged. 

that. 
Nothing can 


But our pessimist will not have 


Nothing can appease him. 


| induce him to believe that a majority of 


customers will willingly demand a 


| good book when they can get a bad one. 


Accordingly, when he finds them read- 


| ing good books, he sets to work to impute 


bad motives for their choice. 
The Browning letters and the Stevenson 
letters, he taken 


reference 


them 


affirms, are and read 


to “a rather unfortunate 


and morbid desire on the part of people | 


about the intimate life of a man 


repute.” This strikes us as rather 


‘ cheeky.” 


“people ”’ 


There is at least the possibil- 
ity that 


of 


culture,”’ 


more public performances their 


of * 
may 


the interest in 


that they 


in 
and thereupon 
read them because they find them to be 
delightful and instructive reading. That 


is a certainty with many readers about 


the letters of Stevenson. They have been 
edited that, 


very fully Stevenson’s 


so chosen and 


discreetly 


while they give 
and 
of a 


and 


opinions on in nature 


art, 


many things 


they minister in the minimum 
the 


desire 


“rather unfortunate 
the of 


personal 


degree to 


morbid on part people.” 


You may hear more gossip 


the Stevensons in five minutes 
New York, or 
steamer, 
the 
* People” 


gossip 


about in 
London, or 


of 


even on 
board than 
of 


who 


an ocean you 


‘an find between covers Prof. 


Colvin's volumes, read 


volumes for 
dously “ sold.” 
What is 
friend deplores, is that most people re 
to 


those are tremen- 


true, and what our austere 
id 
id 
except what bears on their 
But then? The 


same things that amuse an illiterate will 


amuse themselves, and do not re: 


own business. what 


amuse a literate, and 


stage of 


cultivated man cares for 


only 


vhat him reflect.”” But 


ts 


‘forces 


to 


man who insis upon being ‘“‘ made to 


just as much reading for en- 


tertainment as the man 
There 
more use in quarreling with the one than 
Our New 
that 
ad 


abiblia,”’ as 


upon being made to forget. is no 


with the other. England friend 


seems to think ‘people ” 


to re what they do not 


like. Charles 


has it. 


“ Biblia 


That is the same remnant 


Puritan conscience which holds that 


ine can be effi 


that 


acious 


nasty. But view, in pharmacy and 


in literature, is much on the decline. 


LITERARY MEN AND MUSIC AGAIN. 

Not without pleasure and the complacency 
from having done 
the 


a good deed 


have we read numerous comments on 


Andrew Lang’s remarks and our own more 
the of typical 
That defenders of 


ones about distaste 


men for music. 
the professional purveyors of words should 
That they 


should all make their defense logical was, 


may take these books | 


| for us individually 


there comes a | 


culture at which, as Goethe has } by r 


the 


| of course, too much to hope for. Some 
| Nave not touched upon a single point of 
our article, while others have not quite 
missed all of them, but have blunted their 
extremities. With the correspondent who 
holds that poets love music because they 
write musical lines we need certainly have 
no controversy. Her position is so delight- 
fully naive and appeals so to masculine 
chivalry that the male mind can think of 
her only as a person of most tender senti- 
ment. 

It might perhaps be less difficult and 
more congenital to cross swords with some 
of the other correspostdents, but it is real- 
ly not necessary. The best of them, of 
whom Mr. Sutherland Edwards may be 
-amed as a leader, have not reached the 
heart Literary men have 
from time to time gone to the opera, and 
have applauded this singer and that dancer. 
Poets have addressed to musical 
performers, which same verses showed that 
the writers of them were deeply moved by 
the personalities of the artists. We have 
even had in America poems to piano play- 
ers which demonstrated pretty conclusively 
that the poets had no understanding of the 
art of piano playing or of the artistic aims 
of the players. 


of the matter. 


verses 





In fact, nearly every reference to music 
and musicians in the works of purely liter- 
ary writers to 
comprehend the nature or purpose of the 
art of music, or the lofty aims of musical 
genius. The 
music rarely 


shows a complete failure 


literary man writing about 


gets above the plane of the 
merely polite operagoer, whois in search of 
the 
lyric drama a little higher than horse rac- 
His 

to 


refined amusement, and who places 
ing or golf as a medium of recreation 
attitude akin 
the reader to- 


ward 


toward is 
of 


literature. 


music 


the 


usually 


attitude girl novel 
The high artistic purpose 
the technical embodiment 


and the finish of 


lost on her. Among literary 
Charles Dudley War- 


to 


of it are alike 
men of this country 
ner, who Baireuth, showed 


once went 


the meaning of a 
But 
the element of polite 
What 
the 


on his s3 


the firmest grasp on 


musical art product as a rule liter- 


all but 


the 


ary men miss 


amusement in thing. would 


Beethoven have thought of average 


literary man's comment mphonies? 


READING AS AN ART. 
“The Art of Readi 
that chapter 


title of 
For all Readers ” 
ig- 
which Mr. Spofford 


the ver} 


in Book 


} 


attract even« while we are still in 
norance of 


his 


more generally 


the way in 


handles subject Perhaps if it we 


‘re 


understood 


that reading is 


an art, a delightful the appetite 
feeds 
and the 


easily 


pursuit, 
which 
dign 


for grows with what it upon, 


the ity of book ind literature 


pleasures of might be more 
understood 
First, as to finding 


Mr 


ideas on the 


the 
Spofford 


nece time for 


ssary 


reading, expresses our own 


subject perfectly when he says 
often the most in- 


that the busiest men are 


the idle 
of 


without 


telligent and most widely read; 


» make use 


life 


people, never knowing how t 


dd 


learning 


moments, sg through 
of 


man, 


ing 


the supreme value short inter- 


vals of time, while the busy however 


engrossing his occupations may be, can al- 
ways find time for books or other interests 
his chosen life work. 

that no book 
or probably ever will be 
the 


must le 


outside 


It is entirely true ever has 
been 


will 
books. 


published that 
of 
best we 
rtant 


ach book that 


succeed in teaching 


Each of 


proper use 
irn as 


can to extract what is useful or impo 


from ¢ 


we 
take up, and, as one of the greatest draw- 
all 


side o 


backs to attempts 


ing, out f school 


where be 
iry, Mr. 


ndertaken as 


uch methods may 


Spoffor« 


of interest or 
deed, it 
book, to 


with eager cur 


must 
be 


ference 





d not through 
happens t 
of reading or 


A truly 


title 


who insists only | 


should be 


Lamb |} 
of the | 
no | 


unless it is 


poor 


that 


| knowing good writers 


It is true that there Is 


multitude of new books pouring from the 


pos 
¢ 


proportion of 


| press, only a few of which it is sible to 


| read; but again only a small 


this flood of books ts 


and of 
this small proportion not all are adapted to 


worth reading, 


all tastes, so that the reader by constantly 
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to the best, or at least to 
find 


critical 


devoting himself 
the books 
acquiring a keen, 


liter 


will himself in tim 


good 
knowledge of 
him to see at 


tture, which will enable 


a glance what books are worth while 
Many boo 


but not 


well worth reading 
these 


Others 


too, are 


once, oftener; may be 


the books of the hour repay us for 


frequent readings, while a third and smaller 


class never grow old Our books, then, 


into acquaint- 
All 
the 


divided as people, 
and 
works which 
book 


especially 


may be are 


intimates readers 
fall 
lovers 


the 


friends, 
the 
but 


ances, 
first- 
the 


enjoy into 


only appreciate 


third 
but fit 


class, 


other and divis- 
ion books, 


Mr. Spofford says: 


two, 


whose audience are few 


acquaint- 
with 
much 
pleas- 


enough to have an 
multitude of books, a 
though in either 
not be given to merely 
ant intercourse, that leads to no result 
With our literary friends we can spend 
more time, for they awaken keen interest, 
and are to be read with zest and conse- 
quently profit tut for our chosen 
mates, our heart companions, we reserve our 
highest regard and our best hours. Choice 
and sacred is the book that makes an era 
in the life of the reader; the book which 
first rouses his higher nature, and awakens 
the reason or the imagination. Such a vol- 
ume will many a one remember; the book 
which first excited his own thought, made 


It is well 
ance with a 
many people, 
time should 


case 


him conscious of untried powers and opened | 


to his charmed vision a new world. * * * 


What the book is that works such miracles 
is never of so much importance as the 
epoch in the mind of the reader which it 
signalizes It were vain to single out any 
one writer, and say to all readers, 
the book that must indispensably be read "’ 
for the same book will have totally differ- 
ent upon different minds, or even 
upon the ime mind at different stages of 
development 


Mr 
the 
power of 


effects 


Spofford upon all phases of 


the 


touches 
reading formative 


the 


influence of 
> nls 


they ~t in 


subtile 
best 


and pressure 


stimulating our moral 


a” . intellectual impulses. Books open new 


worlds to us all, and no matter what our 


environment and worldly umstances 


their aid all society ts 
the best thoughts of the 


cire 
may be, through 
open to us, and 
greatest men of all ages are at our rvice 
Books re« 


the 


the advance apd decline of 


ord 


achievements and possibilities 


nations, 


inkind, and open to all who wish to 


of m 


r, a bo realm of knowledge. 
Books 


and best 


ndle 
only reveal to us the highest 
sibili- 


which were perhaps 


not 


in others, but bring out po 


ties in our own natures 
unsuspected 


While it is quite true that cultivation 


never comes from books alone, for to their 


teacl must all bring the aid of re- 


flection and observation, yet in tneir pages 
all the cares and worries of 
while to those 


the art of 


we inay forget 


our live who have thor- 


oughly learned reading, books 


possibilities of inexhaustible de- 


find 
upon an interesting 
the 


Mr 
aspect of reading, when 


Again we Spofford touching 


difference in the 
Some »eo- 
Boswell 


he points out vast 
habits and methods of readers. 
ple, he tells us, devour a book as 
says Dr. Johnson did his dinner, so eagerly 


and with such furious appetite as to sug- 


gest dyspepsia and non-assimilation of 
food. 
by sentence, 
bookmarks that 
row where they left off to-day; others gal- 
lop through a book 
bicycle in a race; others, drowsy readers as 
them, good 
pretense for a 
to be reading good books, only 
Sensitive readers, 


Others plod through a book, sentence 
conscientiously putting in 


they may begin to-mor- 


as one might ride a 


book as a 
pretend 


he calls regard a 


nap; others, again, 
to dream 
over their leaves. dis- 
turbed by the least noise, while others are 
so absorbed in the pages of a book as to 
be oblivious to their surroundings; credu- 
lous readers, who believe anything found 
between the covers of a book, while the 
captious man seems to read only to quarrel 
with the blunders_and beliefs of the 
thor he chooses,. The receptive reader, on 
the other hand, finds fresh beauties in a 
favorite book with re-reading. Mr. 
Spofford shows himself a true book lover, 
and one who appreciates a volume for more 


au- 
each 


than its contents, in the contrast he draws 
between two other classes of readers. 
Careless and rough readers, who will 
turn down books on their faces to keep the 
place, tumble them over in heaps, cram 
them into shelves never meant for them, 
scribble upon the margins, dog-ear the 
leaves, or even cut them with their fingers 
—all brutal and intolerable practices, to- 
tally unworthy of any one pretending to 
civilization—reverent readers, who treat a 
book as they would treat a great and good 
man, considerately and politely, carefully 
brushing the dust from a beloved volume, 
or tenderly lifting a book fallen to the 
floor, as if they thought it suffered, or 


felt harm. 

While Mr. Spofford deprecates the flood 
of novels—mere aimless passing of the 
time—which for so many is their only ac- 
quaintance with literature, yet he thinks 
that, after all, this great excess of one 
class of books, said to be equal to three- 
quarters of all the books drawn from our 
popular libraries is due to the cheapness 
and wide circulation of such books; the su- 
perabundance of cheap fiction creating and 
supplying an appetite, which may be di- 
rected by wise guidance into better fields, 

To those who understand and have fallen 
victims to the fascinations of books, our 
best teachers and truest help, this chapter 
as a whole must make a strong appeal. 

“The true university of these days,” as 
Carlyle says,‘‘is a collection of books, and 
all education is to teach us how to read.” 


, Spofford’s 


reading as 


|} ens, the 


called | 


| terly 
| over 


tion of 


inti- | 


“ Here is | 


|; elder sons 





; their highest flights of enthusiasm, 





e Mr 
him di 


Therefore we can thoroughly indor 


verdict, when we find 


| lating upon the pleasures of literature and 


follows 
of Diek- 


wer, the 


To revel in the grotesque humor 
philosophic 
chivalric romances of 
ideal creations of Hawthorne, 
life-pictures of George Eliot, the powerful 
imagination of Victor Hugo, and the mas 
delineations of Thackeray; to hang 
the absorbing biographies of Dr 
Franklin, Walter Scott, and Dr. Johnson; 
to peruse with fresh delight th master 
piece of Irving and Goldsmith 
best essays of Hazlitt, De Quincey 
Lamb, and Montaigne; to feel the tnspira- 
the great poets of all ages, from 
Homer down to Tennyson; to read Shake- 
speare—a book that is in itself almost a 
university—is not all this 
enough for human appetite, however cravy 
ing: solace enough for trouble, however 
bitter; occupation enough for life, however 


pag of Bu 
Walter Scott, the 
the finished 


Charlie 


| long? 


“ELIZABETH” AGAIN. 
ommunica- 


We 
tion 


received another < 
from the 
the first 
identity of 
Her 


writer presents additional information con- 


have 
correspondent who was 
to lift the 
author of “ Elizabeth 


the 


probably vell covering 
the 


and 


the 


German Garden," in which 


Arnim, called 
last 


extracts 


cerning the Countess von 


forth by the publication in week's 
from 


Pil- 


ap- 


REVigew of 
entitled “A 
the 


Times SATURDAY 


a magazine article Pious 


grimage.”’ This article, by way, 


pears in the revised edition of “ 
Her 


publishers continue to remain dumb as far 


and German Garden.” Although the 


Arnim is concerned, 


that Prin 


as the Countess von 


have authorized us to state 
of Pless, 


the 


they 


cess Henry who at one time was 


Elizabeth 


‘A Boli- 


supposed to be author of 


Garden"’ and 


Her German 
Summer," had 
either book. The 
spondent reads as folfows: 
To The New York 
In last Saturday's 
head of llizabeth's 
readers are imagined to 
the fair Elizabeth is 
woman after all, but a German 

The German grandfather may be a myth, 
THE Review intimated,) or he may 
have been one on the mother's side. I 
doubt the latter suggestion, however, as 
* Elizabeth's "’ mother was an Australian, 
Her parents resided in Australia until the 
and the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Beauchamp were quite large liz 
abeth,”’ or, rather, Mary, is the youngest 
Her father, Mr. Henry Beauchamp, was, 
and is still, a London man. His mother 
was Miss Stone of that city. There were 
three Miss Stones ne of them, Harriet 
married Charles ; zslie, R. A They 
were all very Washington Ir 
ing, who was a friend of Mr. Leslie, named 
them the three ous Stones.’ 

I think with these relative: 
er's ide, ** Elizabeth may be call 
Englishwoman, or perhap cosmopolitan, 
as she had an Australian mother, and po 
sibly, as I do not remember to the con- 
trary, a German grandfather L. 
Magnolia, Mass., Sept. 2, 1900 
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note from our corre 


Saturday Review: 
REVIEW, under the 
Pilgrimage it 
say: “1 told you 
not an English- 


Times 
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yretty, and 
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preci 
fath- 
d an 


on her 


WANTED: A CHAIR OF COURTESY. 


In this enlightened and philanthropic 


era, it seems strange that no one has yet | 
| to divest 


endowed and inaugurated a Chair of Court- 


esy, wherein the nice degrees of difference 


between the various manifestations of this | 


accomplishment 
Undoubtedly, 


most desirable 


definitely established. mor- 


als should take first place upon our daily | 


curriculum, but it is equally certain that 


manners should be a close second, for apart 


have 
that 
issue a 


and 


all considerations they 
a commercial unquestioned 
it is did 
revised edition of his thrifty 
proclaim, ‘‘ courtesy the best policy.’’ 

It is not morals, that 
song and story. Does a poet seek an in- 
spiration or a singer chant his verse, it is 
of the that gay and gallant 
band who followed the fallen fortunes of 
the King, that we hear. Cromwell and his 
Ironsides are ignored, un- 
happy illustrations of Mark Twain's proph- 
ecy, ‘“‘Be good, and you'll be 
And, meanwhile, there pass ever in review 
before us the knightly 
ence lost cause of England, the cause which 
the 


from higher 


value so 


surprising Franklin not 


axiom 


manners, 


cavaliers, 


ignominiously 
lonesome.”" 
squadrons of that 
illustrated, at least in a 


courtly graces of chivalry. 
Indeed these chapters of the world’s his- 


measure, 


tory aptly demonstrated the fact that the 
majority of mankind prefer a graduate of 
the second course to one of the first. Take 
the Stuarts, for example: their best friends 
and most devoted adherents, never, in 
cred- 
ited the members of this royal house with 
virtues which are essential to the 
elect. But, on the other hand, their bitter- 
est foes could not deny their charming 
social graces. Indeed, these were the most 
valuable of their assets, the capital which 


served to conduct their business enter- 


those 


prises when every other expedient failed, | 


and which endured even until the end, 
Our last glimpse of the second Charles, 
before the curtain falls on him forever, is 
when we see him in the act of apologizing 
to his weary courtiers because he “ must 
needs be so long a-dying.’’ Even grim, 
fanatical, relentless John Knox, acknowl- 
edged the power of Mary’s gracious and 
charming personality. Perhaps had she 
maintained toward him that tactful for- 
bearance she so well knew how to mani- 
fest, here might have been another story. 
But the great reformer was not modeled 


| upon 


and the 


satisfaction } 
more 


| tertainer, 


| der, 


Slizabeth | 


fluous; 


might be | 


live in | 
| the 


| forever" 


| cold 
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to let 


the 


and she 


lines she delighted 


was so unwise as him 
did, 


ever 


her, 


that he and no man, be he saint 


inner, forgave such a slight as 


thi 


Two fixed principles govern the pitch 


1d tone of estimate 
of o 


bors I 


our politeness, our 


irselves and our estimates of neigh- 


zven if we are fully persuaded that 


we are superior we should not 


fact 


persons, 


thrust this upon those of our ac- 


quaintance, and overwhelm them with 


uperabundant courtesy to atone for our 


recognition of their 


feit is 


shortcomings. A sur- 
fast, 
The 
perceptions of a child rebel against 
the 


quite as unpleasant as a and 


deplorable in its results. 


trained 


this edition of art of manners, and 


children of larger growth do not 


pectacular performances, wherein all the 


machinery is visible. 


We reaognite, intuitively, that type of en- 


Plainly 
(it may be sald without invidious 
distinction,) invariably of the feminine gen- 
who bids us, 
still 
have a nice time.” 
the 


and she will 


Before we have 


to “ sit and be good 
make us 
fairly in alphabet 


whisks 


pected 


these out the 


not en- 


away and brings 
with an “if 


own fault" sort of ex- 


sliced animals, you're 


zy this it's your 
ion 
such good terms with 


There are people on 


themselves that every one else is super- 


the prescription is 
have it 


like 


for these only 


virtue, if not.” 


Hamlet's 


to “assume a you 
Unfortunately, 


iother, lacks 


and in triving to 


recipe, many 


definiteness as to quantity, 


follow it more is as- 


umed than can be naturally carried off and 


VOUS uits en 


grik 
Now, if 


had 


courtesy, we 


ach of us in his turn 


class of 


ma- 
n the 
‘arn that the balance between 


nd our associates i 


ted than we realize, and 


the other extreme, a lack of 


consideration and forbearance, 


would arrive at that intermed 


whict rmed ‘ happy.” 


and manners, 


in hand 


indered? Why are we so 


nesty and 


of unpard 


be properly 
When I 


theory’ of 


polished was 


‘ll recognized 


that the sweetest nuts were those 


had been disciplined by the frost 


mor pounded 
pulled the 
meas 

The 


deniably ‘“ very 


impatient among 


burrs apart, gaining a gen- 


ure of thorns and scratches 


husks 


fillin 


thereby themselves were un- 


the price,’’ and 


at that. 


for 


there was no demand for them 
are eligible for a diploma from 
should be able 


outer and mere- 


Before we 


the Chuir of Courtesy, we 


ourselves of the 
and dero- 
selves. The 
should be 
pride.”’ 


tricious disguises which conceal 
best 


to be cast 


gate our and truest first 
of these aside 


boast of the 
Pedigrees should have no place in this in- 


heraldry, pomp of 


stitution, even as they should _have no 
place in our daily walks and talks, beyond 
effort to keep a good old name 
for books, 


should be nore save one, an old, old book, 


an honest 
untarnished. As text 


timeworn covers may be 
high thinking, 


maintaining 


between whose 


found every precept for 
brave dying, 
graces of the gentle art 
of court R. M. POLLARD. 


Austin, Texas, Aug. 29, 1900. 
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sy. 


noble 
while 


George H. Boughton’s Early Life. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
In your “Art and Artists” column of 
Aug. 11 you are good enough to quote at 
some length from an interview drawn from 
me by The Strand Magazine lately. There 


are a few mistakes in your article—one of | 
the original interviewer's and two of your | 


own reviewer's-—that, for the sake of “ ac- 


curate drawing,” it may be as well to cor- | 


rect, with your kind permission. For in- 
stance: Now, when I drew my favorite ele- 
phants, sailors, and trotting horses on my 
little schoolfellows’ slates they were inno- 
cently done in “recess time,’” (when we 
consumed our cold “ pie."’) These sketches 
thought 


of mine were 


“ 


sympathizers sought to render them a “ joy 
jackknives and big pins. But when 
and soulless master saw these 
mentos of my infant skill, he sought to im- 
press on the most tender parts of my young 
person his sentiments toward art of such a 
“primitive "’ nature. I shall never quite 
rub out the impressions of those five con- 
secutive thrashings in one afternoon, 

And then your reviewer remarks, 
pathetically enough, that I “had a very 
hard fight from the beginning.” Well, it 
was not that exactly. Indeed, if 1 remem- 
ber rightly, the good people of the Albany 


of my boyhood were ever most generous | 


and practical in their sympathy and help- 
fulness.. Even those who did not buy pict- 
ures—or care much for them, anyhow—took 
a lively interest not only in my welfare, 
but in the success of several other young 
local artists of my time. I don’t know 
what the art interests of the present-day 


t 
bored 


| ers 
| tricity and the Camera,” 
| Iles, appears with the utmost regular- 





un- 
| prehistoric 


enjoy | 


blocks, she | 


\liam Van 


| the requisit 


| book even at the imp 


| have 


| main argument is so skillfully kept in 
that the result is to 


‘the | 


there | 


| novels 
140th and fast volume is finished. 
| Here are the specifications: 


to be too lovely to | 
| be wiped out and lost, so my very first art 


by scratching them well in with | 


the | 
me- | 


sym- | 


| to get more education abroad. 
| great number of years to educate an artist 





THE PUBLISHER’S POINT 
OF VIEW. 
“The Prophet of Electricity.” 


N the Critic there is printed each 
month a list of the most popular 
books drawn from the chief libra- 
ties of the country by their read- 

among these books “Flame,Elec- 
by George 


ity. The book is in many ways the 


| most important that we have pub- 


lished, 

In some thousands of years the 
cave-man, who kil'ed 
game with stones and ate his food 
raw, has developed into the twen- 


| tieth-century scientist, served by such 


gigantic agencies as Steam, Electric- 
ity and Photography. 
No book has ever depicted this 


metaphorically speaking, | @Pward march soclearly and simply, 


yet with such completeness and 
dramatic effect. 

It does not merely tell of dynamos 
and engines and cameras: it shows 
in the most fascinating way how 


| man has conquered these natural 


forces and made them fetch and 


|carry at his bidding—pointing out 


also their effect upon himself. It is 
full of human interest, for it deals 
with matters that come into every 
one’s life; and tracing the startling- 
ly rapid course of modern invention 
it leads the reader to the brink of the 
still more wonderful future which 


| must lie beyond the twentieth cen- 


tury. 
The reading of it led Six Wil- 
Horne, Chairman of 


the Board of the Canadian Pacific 


| Railway, to write to the author: 


That is a most excellent book of yours, 
just the thing for those who, like myself, wish 
to keep in touch scientific developme 
but hav 1ot the time ani perhaps not 

ige to enable t n to fol- 
through technical w 
in making it all very 


ae is, 


who 
low the orks. 
And you have succeeded 
attractive, 


I find it difficult to lay down the 
I rative call 


] 
| 
I ( 


of business. 
y yours, 


VAN HORNE. 


Mr. the 
wrote: 

I have read y 
terest growi 


John 


historian, 


an intense in- 
enthusia m. It 
is one of the books that I 
seen in the last Your points 
are So well taken, $9 happily and richly illus- 
trated with examples, and their bearing on the 
view, 
a truly great 
it a great 


most 


my mind 
» to predict for 
future. 

Columns of other letters might bz 
added, but three printings since pub- 
lication in April tell of its real suc- 
cess There are 100 illustrations, and 
we should be glad of the opportunity 


| to send it to any interested reader on 
| approval. 


Price $2.00 if kept after 
examination. 
* * * 


OUR DICKENS SET COM- 
PLETE. 


For two years we have been prepar- 
ing, in co-operation with J. M. Dent 
& Co., of London, a set of the 
of Charles Dickens. The 


Small handy volumes. 

Light to hold in the band. 

Bound in green flexible lamb skin. 

Charming frontispiece in color. 

Valuable introductions. 

40 volumes printed from new plates. 

Limited in edition to 1,000 sets, 
than half sold.) 


In brief, it is the most exquisite and 
beautiful set of Dickens published, 
and the price is remarkab'y low— 
$40.00 for 40 volumes in full leather. 


(more 


| A description of the set means little 


—and sells little—a sight of the 
books is worth columns of type— 
so we ask that you let us send you a 
set at our own expense for examina- 
tion, then if you care to keep it, small 
payments will make its possession 


easy: 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
34 Union Square, New York. 


Albany may be, but in our day they were 
very pronounced and most intelligent, not 
to say practical. 

The snow scene you speak of as having 
been “painted in England” was done 
while still only a big boy in Albany. It was 
my first success in New York, and évent- 
ually led to my going there to live. I 
found the same splendid kindness and more 
of it (being a bigger place) there that I suf- 


fered from (?) in Albany, and I only left it 
It takes a 


—fully—and for that reason I am still where 
I now address you from 
GEORGE HENRY BOUGHTON., 
London, Aug. 10, 1900. 
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We do not accept at once stories of pict- 
wres bought for a song and sold for a mill- 
fon. Such yarns deserve eareful sifting. 
The following in regard to the purchase 
and sale of an Italian work of art, since it 
has teen repeated in several leading Eng- 
Ush journals, may be credited. A great 
many years ago Lady Arundel saw a small 
painting ef a Madonna in Rome, It was a 
pleasing picture, and her Ladyship paid £5 
for it. She carried it to England and pre- 

nted it to Stonyhurst College, in Lanca- 
‘shire. The Madonna hung unnoticed there 
for seventy years. Then some one discov- 
ered that the Holy Mother was the work of 
Carlo Crivelli. The picture has been bought 
recently, and the price paid is said to have 
been £4,000, Carlo Crivelli was an artist of 
the early Venetian school, and there are 
specimens of his work in Milan, Berlin, 
Rome, and in the Kd¢nsington Museum. As 
he painted in tempera, his work is in good 
preservation. This Madonna was probabiy 
painted at the close of the fifteenth cent- 
ury. 


In the Huntington collection notice was 
made of a Vermeer of Delft as one of the 
rare works of that master. The Nation- 
al Gallery has just had a Vermeer pre- 
sented to it, and the work is called “ The 
Lesson.” Mr. Claude Phillips describes it 
as “a symphony in black and white.” It 
shows a pedagogue teaching a fair-haired 
boy. It is a canvas, the critic writes, 
“ superb in bgeadth, in concentrated force, 


and simplicity.” as 
. 


It is not alone in China that Germany is 
conspicuous. The English critics are an- 
gered because the Berlin Museum has got 
the better of the National Gallery in the 
matter of some original Albert Durer ma- 
terial. What makes the German purchase 
less bearable is that the Durers were the 
property of an English collector. German 
diplomacy hid nothing to do with the trans- 
action. The Berlin Museum offered more 
money than did the National Gallery. One 
of these Albert Durers is a page of ilbus- 
tration taken from the diary of the artist. 
It is the record of a journey through the 
Netherlands in 1500, with portraits of Paul 
Topfer and Martin Pfinzing. Another fine 
work of the same artist is a portrait of 
Pirkheimer. This picture was sold some 
years ago in Paris for 17,5008. 

o,* 

Concurrent with the awards at the Paris 
Exposition, there is born dissatisfaction— 
that is, on the part of those whose work 
received no recognition. The Pall Mall Ga- 
zette dwells upon this: ‘‘ The truth is that 
the tribute of admiration—sometimes it 
may be jealous admiration—is given to 
each other by artists spontaneously and 
with rare instinct, without any formulas 
of exhibition or honors. * * * The com- 
petitive system deceives nobody, and the 
medal-hunters, whether they are success- 
ful or not, come home in a quarrelsome 
mood, with their worst instincts aroused.”’ 
Artists are but human after all. Nobody 
in this world ever is satisfied. Certainly a 
medal or an ‘“ Honorable Mention" may 
not give a painter imperishable fame. No 
one ever expected that it would. But to 
err is common. Occasionally it may hap- 
pen that talent is everlooked. True merit, 
however, does make its way after a while. 
It is hardly just to insist that * the medal 
fame "’ is to be considered as an asset only. 
We fail to see that there is anything like 
a commercial guise about it. The upshot 
of it is that a poor painter (poor in art) 
does not sell his pictures It is true 
that an artist with the medal fame 
has a better chance of disposing of his 
works. A purehaser knowing nothing 
about art feels more secure when he i 
satisfied that the painter has secured cer- 
tain honors. It is quite possible that in a 
hundred years to come a public will won- 
der at pictures of the year 1900, and ask: 
“Why were these works so honored?” 

°,° 5 

In the leading illustrated magazines for 
this month, September, the work of ten of 
the artists who received awards at the 
Paris Exposition is presented. At once the 
good taste and discrimination of those at 
the head of the art departments of the 
magazine confirmation, What 
then we have deemed as worthy of artistic 


receive 


recognition has been approved of by that 
critical jury, the experts of the Paris Ex 
position. In The Century, conspicuous for 
its excellence as an example of American 
portraiture, is Cecilia Beaux's ‘“ Mother 
and Daughter.” This capital work has 
been engraved on wood by Henry Wolf. 
There ts nity in Cecilia Beaux's picture. 
The mother and the daughter are fin: 
types of American women, and the family 
resemblanc without being too marked is 
retained The portrait painter always has 
to consider what is the costume of the 
day. The selection Mis 
is good. The 


Beaux has made 
mother is not too grave, the 
daughter not too gay. The contrast is 
happily conceived Perhaps the bit of 
tapestry with the eagle on it the fastidious 
would not care for. It might have been 
used as designating nationality. Mr. Henry 
Wolf's wood engraving is masterly. The 
delicacy of the heads cannot be surpassed 
The block of wood gives through the skill 
of the artist, by means of the line, the 
heavy texture of the mother’s cloak and 
the lighter fabric envelops the 
daughter. In regard to a print of this pre- 
cise character, we have to repeat what 


which 


has been said before, the immense diffi- 
culty of being not alone impressive but 
truthful, when the picture is limited to a 
space of 8% inches by 44. In such a 
cramped area, unless the engravér be ab- 
solutely proficient, the proper effect would 
be lost. Overdelicacy might engender what 
is finickmg. When such a fine work as 
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this print is produced, one may be satis- 


fied that wood engraving is not a lost art, 
but that it flourishes in the United States. 
Among the mony other iuustrators to the 
number under netice may be cited Mr. Al- 
bert Steiner’s sketches, in “‘ The Prince of 
IMusion.” Mr, Jeseph Pennell and Mr. 
Phil May are the picture-makers for Sir 
Walter Besant’s ‘The Thames from Wap- 
ping to Blackwall.” The mechanical ex- 
cellence of The Century, its careful press- 
work, is due to the care taken by the De 


Vinne Press. 
*,* 


In Harper's Magazine the artists who are 
medalists end thought worthy of “ Hon- 
erable Mention” at the Paris Exposition 
are many. Messrs. H. CG Christy, Jules 
Guerin, Albert E. Sterner, and A, B. Frost. 
Mr. Louis Leeb’s sketch in Zangwill’s 
“The Mantle of Elijah” is a highly clever 
composition. Mr. Orton Lowell enters 
fully into the merry mood of Mr, Frank R. 
Stockton. Mr. Albert E. Sterner keeps 
pace with the gravity of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s “ Eleanor.” 


*,* 


In Scribner's Magazine Mr. Walter Ap- 
pleton Clark illustrates “The Slave Trade 
in America.” The sketches are terribly ef- 
tective. You understand what were the 
horrers of that traffic. Animal life as 
shown by Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson in 
his story of the coyote is most interesting, 
and a contribution to natural history. 
With so many leading artists whose work 
embellishes the magazines for this month, 
it is only by accident that others distin- 
guished at Paris do not have their names 
in the popular publications, as Howard 
Pyle, Maxfield Parish, W. S. Smedley, F. 8. 


Church, and others. 


A well executed illustration of a Rubens 
is sufficient to set you going. As you look 
at the pictures in M. Emile Michel's “ Ru- 
bens: His Lite, His Works, and His 
Times,”’ you cannot fail to be struck with 
the master’s supreme work, ‘The Mar- 
riage of Marie de’ Medici in Florence.” 
How superb is the pose of the woman! 
She entirely dwarfs King Henry of France. 
And yet Henry the Fourth was by no 
means a bad looking monarch. There he 
stands a trifle squat, but well poised on his 
legs. There is no trace of indifference on 
the face of the lady, only she knows that 
it is a marriage of state. How grand is 
her dress, which in a measure somewhat 
increases her height! Did Rubens do that 
on purpose? How cleverly the ring is 
placed on the slender finger of the bride, 
while the other hand and arm hang pend- 
ent! Then study the accessortes, the great 
lords and ladies present! Some of them 
show a laudable but nota vulgar curiosity. 
Manage a ruff and it is a hard job, but it 
is as .child’s play for Rubens. Between 
the couple stands the high cleric who per- 
forms the marriage ceremony. His head 
is on a level with that of the King, but 
Marie’s crest overtops them all. There is 
a charming bit of floridity in the picture. 
It is Marie's train bearer. What a pretty 
half nude boy it is! How daintily he has 
taken over one arm the flowing skirt! 
Then he holds a lighted torch in his hand. 
Wonder whether this figure is a truthful 
one. Would there not be the danger of a 
conflagration? There is the little dog. 
There is even sentiment in that. dog, be- 
cause he seems to be entirely engrossed 
in looking at his mistress. A Queen's 
dog never can tell what is to become of 
his mistr . There are but ten figures in 
the entire picture, but the whole story of 
the pageant is told, even to the roses 
thrown on the dais. 

*,* 

For a Rubens portrait, what say you of 
that great picture, representing a lady in 
a ruff? Queen Bess was a scrawny wo- 
man, and wore her ruff as well as circum- 
stances and a poor neck permitted. In 
this portrait of a lady, as Rubens painted 
her, that ruff is aureole, and absolutely 
enhances her charms. It is an honest face, 
not so beautiful as interesting. How neat- 
ly the hair is arranged, not over-fixed! 
Then on top of her head there is an aig- 
rette, which sets off the whole. One hand 
holds a fan, the other rests on the arm of 
the chair. The ruff, you cannot help say- 
ing so, takes away from grace, but all the 
same the portrait is the picture of a charm- 
ing young woman, who is quite alive and 
full of spirit. You could not flirt with 
such a lady, she would not permit of it 
She could hold her own in talk. You feel 
certatn that the lady Rubens painted was 
an honest, right-minded young woman. 


Biggest of Our Big Words—And 
Archbishop is Responsible! 
From The Publishers’ Circular. 

Dr. Murray points out in his note to 
‘In—Infer,’ that those who are interested 
in the length of words will observe that 
incircumscriptibleness has as many letters 
as honorificabilitudinity, viz., twenty-two. 
The authority quoted for the former word 
is one Byfield, a divine, who in a treatise 
on Colossians, published in 1615, wrote: 
‘The immensity of Christ’s divine nature 
hath * * * incircumscriptibleness in re- 
spect of place.’ In the recent biography of 
Dr. Benson is an entry from the Arch- 
bishop's diary to the effect that ‘the Free 
Kirk of the North of Scotland are strong an- 
tidisestablishmentarians,’ twenty-six let- 
ters.” 


Frederick Courteney Selous’s *“‘ Sport and 
Travel East and West” will shortly be 
published by Longmans, Green & Co., with 
eighteen page plates and thirty-five illus- 
trations in the text. The book will include 
‘A Month in Asia Minor,’’ “ After Wild 
Goats on the Maimun Dagh,” “ Travel, 
Sport, and Ornithology in Asia Minor,” 
‘*Notes on a Latter Day Hunting Trip to 
the Rocky Mountains,” and ‘ Second Trip 
to the Rocky Mountains,” 


LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 
Written for Tus New York Times SATUR- 
DAY ReEvInW by 


William L. Alden. 


LONDON, Aug. 25.—I have always be- 
Neved—that is to say, of late years—that 
when Bryant wrote of the saddest days of 
the year he really referred to August, Be- 
ing an author, he knew that in August 
nobedy reads anything, no editor buys 
anything, and no publisher in his right 
mind publishes anything. These are un- 
doubtedly the saddest of all days from 
the author's point of view. An Italian 
forwarding agent whom I once employed 
to send me certain articles excused his 
delay by informing me that at that sea- 
son of the year, whatever it may have 
been, ‘‘every business was lying down.” 
In August the London author finds that 
his own business is lying down to an im- 
mense extent, 

It would be interesting to know why it 
is that people refuse to read anything in 
August. It is not because of the heat, for 
it is often as hot in July as it ever is in 
August, and people certainly read in July. 
It is not because people go out of town. 
Perhaps they do go out of town in August 
more than in other months, but the people 
who stay behind would naturally console 
themselves by reading—so one would think. 
Strawberries are over in August, so it is 
useless to suggest that people do not read 
because they give to strawberries the atten- 
tion which they ordinarily give to litera- 
ture. There isn't any sufficient explana- 
tion of the fact that literature “ lies down” 
in August, but there is not the slightest 
doubt that it is a fact. 

Of course, there are books which are 
published in August, but they are those 
which would sell even if they were ‘pub- 
lished in a country where every man, wo- 
man, and child were ignorant of the alpha- 
bet and suffering from congenital blind- 
ness. Miss Corelli's ‘* Master Christian ”’ 
is published in August, and 100,000 copies 
are sold weeks before the day of publica- 
tion, but Miss Corelli is an exceptional wo- 
man, and her alleged novels are excep- 
tional also. 3ecause the ‘ Master Chris- 
tian” meets with an enormous demand in 
August, it by no means follows that a 
real novel or a real book of any kind would 
sell, There are many hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who believe that to pos- 
sess a book by Miss Corelli and to devote 
days and weeks to the task of reading it 
is the highest proof of their possession of 
culture. But this view is not generally 
held up stairs, and the very people who 
hold it would never dream of reading a 
novel by Meredith or George Moore, no 
mafler if they owned an excellent diction- 
ary and had the help of the most approved 
spelling book. 


*,° 


The only book of any consequence that 
has been published in the last few days is 
Lucas Malet’s “ Gateless Barrier.”” I am 
not very clear as éo the author's meaning, 
but I rather fancy that she wanted to 
write a theosophical novel dealing with 
astral bodies and Thibetan Mahatmas, and 
at the last moment lacked the courage to 
write it. For at the present time it would 
take a good deal of courage to treat the 
compound of “ cheek” and rubbish which 
is commonly called theosophy with any 
apparent belief in its truth. Miss Kingsley's 
book is, however, pervaded with a ghost 
who is evidently a real ghost, and not a 
base imitation susceptible of a prosaic ex- 
planation. If the ‘‘ Gateless Barrier "’ were 
interesting I should undoubtedly have been 
able to learn all about its plot, and to 
speak intelligibly of the way in which the 
author has handled it. But to me it is 
very far from interesting. I found her 
previous book utterly uninteresting, al- 
though most critics spoke of it with enthu- 
siasm. Perhaps the fault was entirely mine, 
and the same may be true in regard to Miss 
Kingsley’s latest book. 


o,° 


I read the other day in The Review of 
the Week, which is in the main cleverly 
written, that Rudyard Kipling had never 
written any poetry, and that ‘‘ The Reces- 
sional’’ was altogether commonplace and 
worthless. I do not give the critic's pre- 
cise words, but such was the meaning of 
what he wrote. A little while earlier I had 
read in the New York Bookman an article 
written by a gentleman who is supposed to 
be a precisian in the use of the English 
language, in which he spoke of the “ fiz- 
zling out’’ of Mr. Kipling, and maintained 
that for some time Kipling’s work has been 
steadily deteriorating. This sort of thing 
inclines me more than ever to believe that 
criticism is little more than the expression 
of individual impressions. I need hardly 
say that I utterly disagree with The Re- 
view of the Week and with The Bookman, 
but how can I demonstrate that what they 
say of Kipling is absolutely untrue? If 
criticism were an exact science, this would 
be an easy task, but as it is, all that I 
might say would amount to this, that 
whereas The Review of the Week and The 
Bookman think Kipling is a failure, I think 
precisely the opposite, It would hardly 
be worth while to take so much trouble to 
say so little. My opponents would retort 
with perfect truth that they had the same 
right to their opinion that I had to mine, 
and there would be a, hopeless “no thor- 
oughfare " at the end of our discussion. 

*,° 


The Traveller, which is published by Sir 
George ‘Newnes, and which every one sup- 
posed was to be something really new, 
turns out to be in the main an advertise- 
ment of Messrs. Cook & Sofs, the tourist 
agents. This is a pity, for there is room 
for an excellent paper of the general char- 
acter of The Traveller, with the advertising 


———— = 


business left out. Messfs. Cook & Sons, 
who are a providence to millions of tour- 
fists, have a perfect right to advertise 
themselves in any legitimate way, but it fs 
a pity that they have had the keenness to 
see that a paper like The Traveller is one 
of the best means of advertising, and that 
they have thereby spoiled an idéa that 
might have.been exploited-to the delight 
of thousands of readers. I don’t for a mo- 
ment mean to hift that there has been 
anything improper in the conception or 
management of The Traveller. It is an ex- 
cellent paper of the kind. But if Sir 
George Newnes had been entirely free from 
any connection with a tourist agency, and 
had published the new paper with the sole 
intention of Making It interesting and use- 
ful to the public, he would have given us 
something much better than he will be 
able to give us so long as The Traveller is 
so obviously managed tn the interest of 
a tourists’ agency. 
*,° 

Mr. Clement Scott is to have a paper 
“all to his own self," as children would 
say. His Free Lance, which is to appear 
on Oct. 16, will be a penny paper of the 
paragraph sort.’ Probably there is room 
for half a dozen more of the paragraph 
penny papers. People can read them with- 
out the slightest effort, and apparently 
they like to read them. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Scott will introduce into his new 
paper some features which will differen- 
tiate it from the other penny weeklies, 
and that he will give us a paper which 
contains something better than mere gos- 
sip. 

*,° 

The copyright on Balzac’s novels having 
expired, various papers inform us that we 
shall now have cheap editions of Balzac. I 
wonder what the price of a cheap edition 
without copyright will be. Eight or ten 
years ago there was published in Paris a 
complete edition of Balzac, which could be 
bought for 80 centimes a volume, say, 16 
cents. The volumes were of the shape and 
size of the usual French novel, and were 
printed in large clear type. &{ Balzac could 
be sold at this rate, in spite of copyright, 
what will it not be sold for now that the 
copyright is a thing of the past? Probably 
it will not be sold at all, but will be given 
away with every glass of absinthe or every 
“ bock.”’ 


*,* 


Mr. William Watson ts seriously i!l in Der- 
byshire with peritonitis. By the time this 
reaches you he will have done with that 
particular disease in one way or another. 
Every one will hope that his illness will 
vanish, and leave him none the worse, for 
among the minor poets of the day he is, in 
spite of his absurd political poems, the one 
whom we could least afford to spare. 

*,° 

Mr. Jerome is once more a resident of 
London, and he is engaged upon his first 
long novel. I trust he will not make the 
mistake of’ writing an entirely serious 
book—above all, the sort of serious book 
whith aims to have a mission. And yet 
that is probably just the sort of thing that 
he wants to do. There probably never was 
a really funny writer who did not detest 
joking, and long to be known as a serious 
writer. 


¢,* 


In all probability no novels will be pub- 
lished this Autumn that can possibly be 
held back. Not only is there the Chinese 
war, and the skirmishing in South Africa, 
but we are to have a Parliamentary elec- 
tion. These things fill the publishers with 
dismay, and although there are books 
which have been held back from publica- 
tion since last Autumn, and cannot be 
held back much longer, there will be a 
strong reluctance on the part of both 
authors and publishers to risk the publica- 
tion of books while the political world is so 
full of distraction 

W. L. ALDEN, 


Changes Lowell Made in “The 
Cathedral.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Mr. John White Chadwick calls attention 
in the last SATURDAY REVIEW to a state- 
ment of Mr. Howells that Lowell “ could 
not change his lines in ** The Cathedral,” 
which some of his friends objected to be-« 
cause ‘‘ they seemed to them too great a 
drop from the higher moods of the piece.” 

Mr. Chadwick states that Lowell did omit 
from later editions the episode of the two 
Englishmen he encounter at the “ pea- 
green inn” at Chartres, which episode Mr. 
Chadwick says was some two pages in 
length. 

“The Cathedral”"’ was first published in 
The Atlantic Monthly for January, 1870, 
and occupied fifteen pages of that number. 

The episode referred to, which is not 
found in later editions, consisted of nine- 
teen lines, a little more than one-third of a 
page of that periodical. These lines would 


probably amount to about half a page in 
any ordinary edition of Lowell 


Mr. Chadwick says that those who care 


$ poems. 


to look up the passage and compare the 
first and later editions and see how the 
callida junctura was made will be reward- 
ed for their pains. As perhaps it may be 
quite inconvenient for some to do this, al- 
low me to say that in the first edition the 
poet relates how he went to Chartres: 
And, with the Saxon’s pious care, ; 
First ordered dinner at the pea-green inn, 
The flies and I its only customers, | 
Till by and by there came two Englishmen. 
Then fotlow eighteen lines more relating 
his experience with the Englishmen, which 
began with distrust and misunderstanding, 
but ended pleasantly. The next paragraph 
begins: : 
Escaping these,I loitered through the town, 
“these” referring to the Englishmen. In 
the later editions this line begins, “ Eluding 
these,”’ these of course referring to the 
flies, as all reference to meeting with the 
Englishmen is left out. EK G&G & 
Albany, Sept. 5, 1900, 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


W. J. Scudder, East Orange, N. J.: ‘‘I havea 
volume of poems by ‘ Howard Glyndon,’ called 
‘Sounds from Secret Chambers.’ Who is How- 
ard Glyndon? I have heard it is a pen name 
used by a woman."’ 


Laura Catharine Redden Searing (‘‘ How- 
ard Glydon’"') was born at Somerset, Md., 











Hay, he is the author of “‘ Abraham Lin- 
coln: A History,” In ten volumes, and, with 
Hay, edited Lincoln’s complete works. He 
contributed a biographical sketch of Lin- 
coln to the English edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, and is also the author 
of “The Outbreak of Rebellion.’’ He lives 
in Washington. Walter Horatio Pater was 
born in London Aug. 4, 1839, and was edu- 





Feb. 9, 1840, but removed to St. Louis when cated at King’s School, Canterbury, 1853-8. 
a child. From illness she lost the power of | He matriculated at Queen's College, Ox- 
hearing and speech, and was educated at ford, June 11, 1858. He became a Fellow of 
the Missouri Institute for Deaf Mutes. She | Brasenose College in 1864, a Junior Dean in 
regained the faculty of speech in a great | 1866, and a Dean in 1871. He was a tutor 
degree at Clark Institute, Northampton, | at Brasenose College 1867-83. He died at 
Mass During the civil war she was the | Oxford July 30, 1894, and was buried in St. 
Washington correspondent of The Missouri | Giles’s Cemetery, Oxford. His works are as 
Republican; 1866-7, was correspondent of follows: ‘‘ Studies in the History of the 
THE New YorK MES in Italyy% wrote | Renaissance,” 1873; ‘‘ Marius, the Epl- 





for The New York 
Franco-Prussian war, 
staff of 


German War Gossip" 
Tribune during the 
and from 1868 to 1876 was on the 


The New York Mail. In 1876 she married 
Edward W. Searing, a lawyer, and removed 
to California in 1886. Her poetical works 
include “Idyls of Battle,’ ‘‘Sounds from 


** Brother and 
Santa Cruz, 


‘ Poems,” 
now lives in 


Secret Chambers,’ 
Sister," &c. She 
Cal 











cure’ *,”’ 1885; ‘Imaginary Portraits,” 
188 ‘ Appreciations,’”’ 1889; “‘ Plato and 
P’ sonism,” 1893; “The Child in the 
fuse,” 1894; “Greek Studies,’ 1895; 
* Miscellaneous Studies,” 1895; ‘ Gaston de 
Latour,” 1896; ‘‘ Essays from The Guard- 
ian,”’ (privately printed,) 1897. 





William P. 8. Earle, Normandie, N. J.: “* Wi 
ou kindly tnform me through the Query 
and Answer’ column of THE SATURDAY RE 
















Pe VIEW of some good book shorthand and 
Frank Crawshaw, estnut Hill, Penn stenography practicable for a beginner in that 
I for sketch of Coleridge line? "’ 
the best editions of 4? Pitman's ‘Complete Phonographic In- 
> se ala rint yhat , ’ a 
nee ane . —— e also print what 181 structor, Designed for Class or Self In- 
1own as his epitap By. . . 
Any cyclopedia will give a sketch of struction,”’ Parts I, and IIL. in one volume; 
Coleridge. He published the first really col- | Pitman & Sons, RIO REGED, 290 = 
lective edition of his ‘‘ Poetical and Dra- York City, 1. 00; J. E Munson 8 Art o 
matic Works” in 1828, in three volumes, | Stenography,’’ Putnam, $2. 
arranged by himself; a third and more Jrafton,"” (who anos not give her address.) 
complete issue of which, arranged by aN- [| inguires as to the authorship of the followin 
other hand, appeared in 1834, the year of | French sentiment: ‘‘ I] faut que les lettrés aient 
his death. Another reprint (London, B. M une ame rme et élevée, car leur fardeau ¢ 


notes and an excel- 
included 


with 
some 


Pickering, 15877,) 
lent memoir, and 
in any earlier collection, 
final edition of 1834. The latter was 
ferred in 1880 to Macmillan, who issued it 
in four volumes at 31s. 6d. An edition of 
the “ Poetical Works,”’ edited by J. Dykes 
Campbell, is published by the Macmillan 
Company in one volume at $1.75, while 


poems not 
is founded on that 
trans- 








lourd L’humanité est el fardeau qu'ils ont a 


soulever 


Harold R. Carrington, Wheeling, West Va 

How much is known of the life of Thomas 
Kyd, author of ‘The Spanish Tragedy" and 
other plays’? "’ 

Thomas Kyd, a prolific 
was born about 1557and died about 1595. He 
was the author of “‘ The Rare Triumphs of 
Love and Fortune,”’ 1589, (anonymous, .but 


writer of plays, 





Charles Scribner's Sons published the | attriputed to Kyd:;) “ The Truethe of the 
‘Poems,”’ edited by Dr. Garnett, at $1.75 Murthering of John Brewen,” (anonymous,) 
Coleridge's ‘Epitaph, written Nov. 9, 1592; ‘‘ True Reporte of the Poisoning of 
. is as follows: Thomas Elliot,’’ (anonymous,) 1592; ‘ The 
Christian ser-by—stop, child of God Spanish Tragedy,’ (anonymous,) 1592, sec 





ntle breast Beneath this sod 


that which once seemed he 
for 8. T. ¢ 





And read with 
A poet Hes, or 








O, lift one, thought in prayer 1 , 
That he who many a year with toil of bre ith 
Found death in life may here find life in death. 
Mercy r prayers—to be forgiven for fame 

He asked und hoy through Christ Do thou 





the same. 

as Johnston, 239 Forty-ninth Street, 
n, N. ¥ ‘Will you permit a reader of 
ATURDAY REVIEW to offer grestion 
ard Schultzt? In your issue of Aug. 18 















he asks for a list of elementary works on po 
litical onomy, and you obligingly upply him 
with a copious list In addition to the works 
I would venture to advise your corresponde nt to 
read Henry George ‘Progress and Poverty, 





widely read of any 


conceded to b the most 
economic work ever published. 





Cc. Gatch, Salem, Ore **T will thank you for 
the title of the t life biography, or history 
on Alexa or Har a” 


Lodge's ** Alexander Hamil 
n, Mifflin & Co., $1.25, in 
tesmen Series, is 





abot 
ht« 


Henry 
ton,” He 
American 






probably 





ond edition in 1594; “‘ The Tragedye of 
man and Perseda,” (anonymous,) 15 
later edition in 1599, and ‘The First Part 
of Jeronimo,” 1605. He also translated 
Tasso's ‘‘The Householder’s Philosophie,” 
(under initials,) 1588; Garnier’s ‘‘ Cornelia,’ 
Garnier's Pompey the Great,’ 











15%, and 


1595. 


Alice Smythe, Atlantic City, N. J.: ‘' Please tell 
me something about Brandes, the critic.” 

Georg Morris Cohn Brandes was born in 
1842, and was educated at 
Copenhagen. He is the 
author of over thirty volumes of history, 
among which may be named 
Literature of the 
volumes; 
Poland,’ 


Copenhagen in 
the University of 


« crith ism, &c., 
Main Currents of the 
Nineteenth Century,” in six 
Danish Poets," *‘ Impressions of 
“Impressions of Russia," ‘‘ Ferdinand Las- 
salle," ‘‘ Lord Beaconsfield,” William 
Shakespeare,” ‘ Men of the Modern Re- 


vival,” ‘‘A Study of Ibsen.” 





the best work on Hamilton. Important in , 
many ways, however, is George Shea's 
“Life and Epoch of Alexander Hamilton,’ Wanted andj to Exchange. 
portraits and maps, same publishers, $4.50. Maxwell C. B. Hart, 1,472 Madison Avenue 
New York City: “‘I have for exchange an oe 
x _“" “oe edition of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ George E 
Se Ses Brooklyn, N. ¥.; will you jot's * Felix Holt, the Radical,’ David Nelson's 
kindly tell me where I can get a book called ause and Cure of Infidelit French plays by 


reference to which was 
Review of Aug. 11 


‘Charles Auchester, 

made in THE SATURDAY 

by ‘ Constance ’?" 
Elizabeth Sheppard's 


“Charles Auches- 


ter,’ the most famous of novels de re 
with musical subjects, is published by A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, in two volumes, 
at $2.50. In this work “‘ Seraphael"’ is Men- 






Ferdinand BOcher, 1864; ‘ Art and Artists of the 
World,’ with 400 full-page 
tions, bound in Russia leather; 
and Description of Ancient Rome, 
also have autographs of heroes 


photographic illustra 
‘French History 
published in 
Paris in 1811 I 
of Spanish Revoiution.’’ 
Brandywine Post Office 
2 wish to dis 
Henning’s ‘ Celebrat 


John Norton Baylor, 
Caroline County, Virginia 
pose of the following books: 


delssohn, while . Clara Benette ” is per ba Violin School for Beginners,’ Boston, White 
haps Jenny Lind, Laura Lemark per- | edition, $3; Scott’s ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ 1827, three 
haps Taglioni, “ Starwood Burney ” prob- volumes, $3.50; * Yukon’s Gold Regions, pew 
ably Sterndale Bennett, and “ Charles pS a Be Travels into has Asia, 
Auchester " is possibly Joachim. abridged, 5. : 

_ H. Cowen, Long Branch, N. J.: ‘‘ I wish to pur- 


et 
me where 
* Paola and Francesca’ 
it may be obtained; also the price? 

It is published by John Lane, 


City, at $1.25 


Belmar, N. J “ Will you kindly tell 
Stephen Phillips's poetical tragedy of 
is published, and whers 


New York 


O'Hagan’s * Song of 


and a complete 


tollowing books 
* Momus,’ 
RDAY REVIEW.’ 


chase the 
Roland,’ Cruikshank's 
file of THE TIMES SATUF 


rank, care of New York Journal, New York 
‘*T have for sale or to exchange f uncient 
ng numbers of THe TIME 


J. 
City 
histories_the folle 











ae SATURDAY REVIEW: Oct. 15, 1898; _ 7-28 

‘ z Feb. 4-25, March 4, Sept. 9-16, Nov. 4-25, and 
Josephine E. Hillis, Upper Saranac Lake, Adi- Dec. 2, 1899." 
rondacks, N. ¥ ‘Will you be kind enough ete ’ 


to tell me through the columns of 
URDAY REVIEW 
are to be found 
‘Take, oh take those lips away 
That so sweetly were foresworn '? 
In Shakespeare's ‘‘ Measure for 
ure,"’ Act IV., Scene 1. 


THE Sat- 
just where ths following lines 


Meas- 








Hundred and 
*I wish 
morning 
Borough 


Joseph J. Casey, 28 East One 
Twenty-seventh Street, New York City 
to purchase two copies of each of the 
and afternoon papers published in_ the 
of Manhattan of the dates of Aug. 29, 30, and 31 
1808. These papers relate to the return of the 
Seventy-first Regiment from Montauk."’ 














“Cu a," We "4 “ U. 8. Bourland, 420 Market Street, San An- 
oad. <= . a ros ° x ~ tonio, Texas: ** | want to secure Fr Azer a 
Pleasant Pere grination Through the I rettlest pen Pl pog 7 erg  e gy R 
— ste hana Soap Me = ee tue eather? oi “ Hannibal,” and ‘ Gustavus Adolphus,’ all pub- 

The pen-name of Peregrine Prolix lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; Sargent's 
was used by Philip Houlbrouke Nicklin, | ‘Campaign of Marengo,’ Cutcago; | Major Ad 

786- > i 7 ¢ salle ams’s ‘ Great. Campaigns,’ Edinburgh; awley’s 
sae a Philadelphia bookgeller, who ‘Operations of War,’ fifth edition; Holmes’s 








was prominent in 
the author of 


his day. He was also 
: Letters Descriptive of Vir- 





ginia Spring hs “Remarks on Literary 
Property,”’ and “ Papers on Free Trade.” 
—_——. 
“ A. R.,"’ Saratoga Springs, N. Y ‘In one 


of Balzac’s novels a reference is r Je (in gue- 






‘Caesar's Conquest of Gaul,’ Macmillan, 1899; 
‘Franco-Prussian War of 1870- 

1900; Mauric:’s ‘* Battle of 
1900, and Gretir’s ‘ Saga,’ translated 
Longmans, 1900. I have the following 
Motley’s ‘ United Nether- 
volumes, uncut; 
1803, -No 


Gen. Maurice's 
71," Macmillan, 





Waterloo,’ 
by Morris, 
books for exchange: 
first edition, three 
Authors,’ 


Lang's 
898 of 212 


lands,’ 
‘ Letters to Dead 





urks) t& } ale 4 Mart copies, on Holland paper; | ampaigns of the 

rcoty BOR Sg a F. re ree a oes Civil War’ and ‘The Navy in the Civil 

tell me, therefore, who they were, or | W@.’ Charles Scribner's Sons, sixteen | vol- 

are.’ . 4 umes; Wilson's ‘Zig Zag Tales," from Puck 
cloth; ‘ Mavericks from Puck,’ cloth; * American 


Brunelo was a deformed dwarf, who, at 
the siege of Albracca stole Sacripante'’s 
charger from between his legs without his 
knowing it. He also stole Angelica’s magic 
ring, with which he released Rogers from 


the castle in which he was imprisoned. 


half morocco; 
with folfo atlas 
Appletons, 1900, 


( vatalogue of jooks for 1888," 
Ropes s's ' Battle of Waterloo,’ 
and ‘ International Geography,’ 
new."’ 


Appeals to Readers. 





Ariosta says that Agramant gave the dwarf Cc. M. Love, Jaeger Hotel, Seventh Avenue 
a ring which had the power of resisting | 974 Fortieth Street, New York ou me would 
7 > e like to get a copy of a poem called ‘ For Mem- 
magic. Marphisa was the sister of Rogers, ory’s Sake,’ by, I think, Florence Bryant,"" 
and a female knight of amazing prowess. 
She was brought up by a magician, but be- D. Nz Jobapom, Lynn Rar : ; “a ‘ The 
‘ " ot American First lass Book,’ editec y John 
ing es = ~ —— of seven, was sold Pierpont, 1823, appeared some verses entitled 
to the ng of Persia. When she was |The Rainbow,’ which@had been copled from 
eighteen she slew her royal master, he | Buldmin’s London Magazine, where they had 


having assailed her honor, and usurped his 
crown. She went to Gaul to join the army 
of Agramant, but later entered the camp 
of Charlemagne. 





Louis Smith, 941 Broadway, New York City: 
“ Kindly give me some biographical! information 
about John Nicolay, Lincoln's secretary, and 
Walter Pater." 


John George Nicolay was born in Essin- 
gen, Bavaria, Feb, 26, 1882. He learned the 
printer’s trade in the office of The Free 
Press, Pittsfield, Ill, and later became the 
proprietor and editor, He was private sec- 
retary to Lincoln 1860-5, United States Con- 
sul at Paris 1865-9, and Marshal United 
States Supreme Court 1872-87. With John 





published anonymously I would like to 
The first verse is as 


been 
know who was the author. 
follows: 

*The evening was glorious, and 
the trees 

Played the sunshine and raindrops, the birds, and 
the breeze; 

The landscape, outstretching in loveliness lay 
On the lap of the year in the beauty of May.’ ”’ 


Nght through 


Rufus King, 222 North Broadway, Yonkers, 
N. Y.: ‘ Miles King, who was Mayor of Nor- 
folk, Va., as early as 1810, died there Dec. 8, 
1849. He is said to have used a heraldic book- 
plate. Can any reader give a description of it? 
Some account of Mr, Miles King’s paternal an- 
cestry is also desired. I have a King pedigree, 
beginning with Michael King of anse, Va. 
He had a great-grandson named Miles King, 
who had two brothers, David and Charles King 
and a son, Miles King, who is described in 





De | New Books pore the Rand: -McNally Press. 


Every én is Reading 
A SOCIETY 


NOVEL OF NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
By HAROLD RICHARD VYNNE, 


the pedigree as « Doctor, South Carolina.’ 
these names throw any light on the ancestry 
of Miles King, Mayor of Norfolk? Unfortunate- 
ly, the pedigree quoted gives no dates. Tra- 
dition says that the late William Rufus King, 
Vice President of the United States, was of 
this family, Is there anything to substan- 
tiate this?’ 











Joel Dorman Steele.* 

Mrs. George Archibald’s volume, with the 
title ‘Joel Dorman Steele,” gives the life 
record of a remarkable man, whose influ- 
ence as a teacher has left its mark. Not 
alone was Joel Dorman Steele an instructor 
of distinguished ability, but the textbooks 
he wrote, on account of their 
were largely used. But a short time before 


entitled the 


WOMAN THAT’S 
GOOD © 


clearness, 


‘ STH EDITION JUST SUED 
his death Mr. Steele was engaged in pre- Cloth. Price, $1.! 

paring a sketch of his own life. He did . om 23 

not live to finish it. As an introduction to a ed a Te 

the volume this autobiography may be JUST ISSUED 

read. It begins, ‘‘I was born at Lima, N THE 40TH THOUSAND OF THE 


The Steeles were of 
Steele led in 1685 “a 


Y., on May 14, 1836." 
old lineage. John 


BONDWOIMAN 








pioneer band from Massachusetts to Con- 

necticut, where his party laid the foilnda- 

tions of the future Hartford.” In 1845 Mr 

Steele's father moved to Albany Here his MARAH ELLIS iain 
education began. Then the lad went to ane rg 4 “3 hs ply Fae 06 
Troy, attending the Boys’ Academy. He al ; ‘ 

applied himself to Latin, Greek, and CRs. Relay. Fhe 

French, and writes that although he laid . 

the foundations of knowledge, “ every stone Will be Issued Oct. 1st. 

was watered by my tears."” The young 

student's health having suffered, his father WITH MALICE 
bought a farm at Batavia, and his son aad 
spent his Summers in steady labor, the 

Winters being reserved for study. He TOWARD NONE 
taught his first school in the Summer of 

1853. This work fagged him, and he 

writes: “No tired pupil or bedraggled OLIVE BE weet E MUIR. 

ditch digger ever watched more eagerly for Leave order with your bookseller if you wish 
the clock to mark the close of his day’s “sx Dy a8 soon a ued, as the advance orders 
labor than I did in the master’s seat of that ee ee ee 

old red schoolhouse.” When Summer came FE eRe See 


he swung the cradle and bound up the 
1854 the father became pastor 
Hedding Methodist Church, and the 
young man took a position in a 
bank in New York 

clerk in the Methodist 


Same year Mr. Steele 


sheaves, In 
of the 


RAND, McNALLY &CO.,Publishers 
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Later he became a | ~ e = 


wan hdueed tc a |“ SOuld a priest, who 


tend colleg a student at Gen- 


ind became 


° . 
esge College His fi er ing 1able h b | f 
wo College is father being unable to as oO tanec Injtorma- 
pay the college bills, during the Summer 
vacation the student worked in the harvest 7 | } | f 
fields. After graduation Mr. Steele took to tion unc er t 1€ sea oO 
farming. He writes: “ [ had no vocation in ° 2 = 
life No special profession enticed me to confession, persist in 
its fold Most umexpectedly a place as 
teacher was offered him at the Mexico 1 } | | 1j | , 
Academy, in Oswego County, N. Y. It Ww it } 10 ‘ Ing t nat ID 


was now that 
ning In this 
cites his early 


his true career had a begin- 
autobiography Mr 


experiences: 


the 


law, even though with- 


formation from 


Steele re- 


Several of the 
teach were 


Studies I was required to 
unfamiliar to me. Unwilling to 








let my pupils know this fact, I did not com- 2 : 

mence my preparation until they had re- holding it means the 
tired at night Sometimes the 5 o'clock 

morning bell would startle me at my desk fl te b 

with the nece sity for taking a little sleep crifice of an innocent 


before I began my day’s work. I kept sev- 


ores lessons in advance of my classes, and bd 
lence was ready to answer every < sti r} de tl 
and I do not think cae one af the pone man, Ww 10 iS un er 1€ 


Suspected at what a little distance ahead 
of them their teacher really was travel- 


” 
of them their teac! as travel- | sentence of death? 
In time Mr. Steele became the 
of the Mexico Academy 
when the civil war filled men's souls with 
patriotism The young Principal of the 
rallied to the fiag, and Mr. Steele 
raised a company. He was chosen Captain 
He was soon in action, and was badly 
wounded at the battle of Seven Pines. 
Having received an honorable discharge in 
1862, he accepted the Principalship of the 
Newark Union Free School. In 1866 he was 
asked to take charge of the academy at 
Elmira, and he became its Principal. Mr. 
Steele tells us that insubordination 
rife in the Elmira Academy. 
Say, it was not the young men 
unruly, 


Principai 
That was in 1861, 


Read the great novel 
“Father Anthony.” 


12 Editions have been 
Sold. 


school 





Y an error we stated 
last week that Richard 
Marsh’s “The Beetle” 


was running in its third edi- 


was 
Strange to 
who were 
but the young ladies. Mr. Steele's 


measures at once brought order in the 

academy. A study of the method used by r} bot H 

him ts well worthy of careful consfdera- tion th here and m Eng- 
tion In two lectures of Mr. Steele, land. 


‘School Government” and 
the Teacher,"’ the ways to be employed 
and the results are fully presented. It was 
while at Elmira that the Principal became 
satisfied that a textbook of 500 and 600 
pages of fine type was both dull and weari- 
Science and everything else were 
rendered unpopular. Mr. Steele conceived 
the idea of making practical textbooks. 
Long phrases were eliminated. Vital mat- 
ter was introduced, but the imaginative 
powers of the pupils were not overlooked 
The success of Mr. Steele’s books was im- 


“The Aim of 


As a matter of fact, it is in 
its seventh edition in Eng- 
land and rapidly nearing its 


fourth here. 

If you are looking for 
something to read—some- 
thing that will hold you 
spellbound from cover to 
cover, let us send you a copy 


some. 


mediate During the twenty years from = 
1866 to 1886 not less than twenty-seven on approval—postpaid, of 
schoolbooks on science and history 


s y (pub- 
lished by the Mess Barnes) are due to course. 


his industry. In this labor he received ma- A. WESSELS COMPANY, 


terial assistance from Mrs. Steele. 
7-9 West 18th St., City. 





The honorary degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy conferred on Mr. Steele was a title 
fully merited. This most estimable man 
died in 1886. The Steele Memorial Library 
at Elmira is the lasting monument of the 














man, and shows his desire to advance the _ : . 

cause of education in the country of his | ‘Henry, why are you here? were the 

birth. In no small measure is the library words of Emerson when he came to visit 

due to the love of Mrs. Steele for her hus- | his friend in his new place of retirement. 

band. Mrs. George Archibald’s work is ex- | ‘Why are you not here?" was the answer 

ceedingly well done. of the prisoner, who held that, under an 
a ahi re unjust Government, a prison cell was the 

right abode for a just man.” 


Mr. Manson further says: ‘‘ From my reec- 
ollection of Thoreau’s life and writings I 
do not think he ever took any active part 
or ever showed any special interest in the 
slavery question.” 

This looks very black for Mr. Manson's 
* recollections,"’ for it is quite impossible 
to read anything about Thoreau without 
knowing that, next to nature, slavery was 
uppermost in his thought. He lectured on 

{ the subject frequently, and it is broadly 
hinted by those who knew him best that 
many a fugitive slave was helped toward 
the “north star"’ by way of Walden. It is 
very easy to misunderstand; and Tolstot 
has such an uncomfortable way of telling 
the truth, anyway! 
VIOLA DEY HALLIDAY, 
Avondale, N. J., Sept. 1, 1900. 


Thoreau and Slavery 


To The New York Times saturday Rertew: 

In the issue of THe Saturpay REviIEw 
for Sept. 1 I find Mr. George J. Manson of 
Brooklyn takes exception to a passage in 
Tolstol's “ Ressurection”’ regarding Tho- 
reau’s attitude toward injustice and slav- 
ery. In the life of Henry David Thoreau 
by H. E. Salt (Richard Bentley & Son, 
London, 1890,) may be found, on Page 100, 
the passage alluded to, quoted almost ex- 
actly by Tolstol. It reads as follows: 


“One afternoon, when Thoreau chanced 
to have gone in from Walden to the village 
to get a shoe from the cobbler’s, he was in- 
tercepted and lodged in the town jail. 


*JOBL DORMAN STEELE, TEACHER AND 
AUTHOR, , Mrs. George Archibald. New 
York: A. 8. Parnes & Co. $1, 
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The life of Theodore Parker, by the 
Rev. John White Chadwick, Brooklyn's 
best-known Unitarian minister, should 
prove of uncommon interest to people 
generally. Parker is so ‘prominent “a 
figure in most, of the good Ameri- 
can biographies of a generation ago, 
and especially of the Bostor. g-oup of au- 
thors, exerting so wide and lasting an in- 
fluence during his lifetime, traces of which 
may be found in countless directions, that a 
competent record of his life can hardly 
fail to be of the deepest interest to all read- 
ers. Mr. Chadwick is well known as the 
posscesor of much literary talent and sym- 
pathetic literary charm of expression, as 
shown in the volumes of prose and verse 
he has already published. His present book 
will doubtless show us the man Parker in 
his habit as he lived. Presenting, as it 
will, the life of a man who was once con- 
sidered by many a dangerous heretic, but is 
now recognized as an early exponent of the 
more lberal wrthodoxy of our own day, 
it should prove a great addition to our best 
Americen biography. Mr. Chadwick brings 
to his work sympathy and admiration, 
but may be trusted to present a true pict- 
ure of Theodore Parker, showing us the 
real man, the quality of the work he accom- 
plished, amd the extent’ and lasting im- 
portance or the influence exerted by this 
great religious leader. 


Mr. Frank E. Hopkins of the Marion 
Press, Jamaica, Queens Borough, New 
York, one of the best of the smaller presses 
in America, has just issued a beautifully 
printed little ‘“‘ Lesson in Biography,” a sa- 
“Mire supposed to be from the pen of Mr, 
Beresford, author of the “ Miseries of Hu- 
man Life,"’ which appeared shortly after 
the publication of Boswell's ‘‘ bife of John- 
son.” “The Lesson in Biography” is 
claimed to be an “extract from the ‘ Life 
of Dr. Pozz,’ in ten volumes folio, written 
by James Bozz, Esq., who flourished with 
him near fifty years.’ An imtroduction, 
reprinted from ‘The Casquet, Glasgow, 
1835,” says that we may enjoy this little 
hit at “ the magnificent truisms of the one 
and the petty adulations of the other” 
without lessening our pleasure in the most 
delightful biography of the English lan- 
guage. The Marion Press does both fine 
hand work and commercial, of which latter 
class this little book, which is published at 
25 cents a copy, may be taken as a good 
example. A large part of Mr. Hopkins's 
work has been in the direction of fine books 
printed fer private distribution, either by 
clubs or individuals, or sold In semi-pri- 
vate manner, or through subscription, so 
that much of his best work, seldom get- 
ting into the book shops, is only known to 
a small circle of collectors. While all the 
details of the Marion Press work, even in 
purely commercial outputs, is of great 
artistic excellence, Mr. Hopkins is thought 
by many excellent judges to the best 
presswork in America, the direction in 
which so much of our finest typography 
shows the poorest results, 


do 


Mr. Doxey, at the Sign of the Lark, 15 
East Seventeenth Street, New York, and 
formerly of San Francisco, as already 
stated, will issue in October next, a new and 
fully illustrated edition of the Rubaivat of 
Omar the FitzGerald ver 
sion. All collectors will 
the fine 


Florence 


Khayyam, in 
poster 
and very 

Lunuvorg 
monthly, The Lark 
in design and color, wer 
work of the kind done 
last few Miss 
California girl, has 

Whistler Ac 
voted 


remember 
done by 
little 


original 
for Mr. Doxey's 
These posters 


work 


‘among the 
in America, For 
years Lundborg, wh 
been studying 
Paris. She ha 
the study of the 
illustrations for thi 


all in line drawings, are 


idemy in 


several 


de 
years to 
Persian poet, and her 
edition, which are 
said ‘to be fine both in de 
tion, «It is claimed its 
this edition of the 


sign and execu 
publisher that 
Rubaiyat will stand next 
in effectiveness and artistic value to the 
Elihu Vedder edition, which is illustrated 
with work drawings. Miss Lundbore’s illus- 
trations are Persian in design, but are said 
to be so 
such 
text, 
the most 


by 


universal in 
intelligent 
thi 


notable issues of 


spirit, and to show 
interpretation of the 
editjon rank among 
the Rubaiyat. 
The illustrations consist of forty-one 
full-page drawings interpreting the text, 
and numerous caryaid borders for the life 
of FitzGerald, the life of Omar, the 
notes. The book is to be a small quarto 
volume of hundred and twenty- 
five pages, finely printed, by Messrs. John 
Wilson & Son, at the University Press, on 
good paper, bound in cloth, with a 
striking cover design stamped in black and 
gold. Copies are to be had at $5. There is 
also to be an edition de luxe, strictly lim- 
ited to hundred fifty 
copies, which is to be printed on 
Japan paper and bound in silk, copies of 
which are had at $10 per volume. 


an 
as to give 


will 


and 


about one 


and 


two anda numbered 


imperial 


to be 


A picturesque event 
River, a part of the 
nine miles from the 
Sault Ste. Marie is familiarly called, on 
Friday, Aug. 31, when Miss Alice Long- 
fellow, and her sister, Mrs. J. G. Thorp of 
Cambridge, and other descendants of the 
poet Longfellow, were formally adopted 
into the Ojibway nation. The Longfellows, 
with party 
been Georgian 
thirty miles from Garden 
last few the latter place being the 
ancient the Ojibway Kings, 
who ruled there a hundred years ago, when 
this nation was supreme among the 
aborigines, the last King of the Ojibways be- 
ing the father of the Chief Bukwuk Jinini, 


happened at Garden 
Ojibway Reservation, 
Canadian “ Soo,’’ as 


have 
about 
for the 


others, formed a who 
camping in Bay, 
River, 
weeks, 


residence of 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 10900. 


who taught Longfellow the legends on 
which ‘his * Hiawatha ” was founded. ‘This 
country ts supposed to have been the scene 
of most-of Hiawatha’s explelts, and bere 
a few days ago the who are en- 
tertaining the Longfellow party, presented 
a dramatized version of “ Mtawatha” for 
their guests, which was given out of doors 
with much realistic effect. The morning 
after the adoption of the Longfellows into 
the Ojibway Nation Miss Longfellow pre- 
sented their hosts with a handsome por- 
trait of her father, framed in birch bark, 
which will hang in their Council House at 
Garden River. The whole story is not only 
one of much Interest, but should form a 
striking episode In all future lives of the 


poet. 


At last the bibliophile has unearthed the 
metto of “Red Pottage ’—‘' After: the red 
pottage comes the exceeding bitter cry.” 
This thing had to be. It was inevitable the 
moment industrious students of the Script- 
ures had nailed the whole theme of the 
book to two familiar texts in Genesis. Its 
time in arriving, however, has been inter- 
spersed by Sneers and irony. Miss Chol- 
mondeley herself thought the motto was 
to be found im the sermons of the Rev. 
John Hamilton Thom, but she was mis- 
taken. Persons who had wasted time in 
locking through the published works of 
that estimable divine could only add in 
their desperation that it did not matter, 
anyway, where the motto came from, and 
that they had serious doubts as to tts hav- 
ing been derived from anywhere save 
Miss Cholmondeley’s imagination. But, as 
they say in diplomacy, ‘the incident is 
now closed.”’ “After the red pottage 
comes the exceeding bitter cry’? may be 
found in a sermon by Dean Farrar entitled 
“Selling the Birthright,” which was pub- 
lished in his volume, “‘ Everybody's Chris- 
tian Life.” It is soméwhat astonishing 
that the matter has not beerf cleared up 
before, considering the numerous and en- 
thusiastic followers that Dean Farrar is 
known to have in this country, but possi- 
bly—no, this can't be so, for ft is said that 
everybody has read or is reading ‘ Red 
Pottage.”’ 


When, a fortnight ago, in recounting some 
of Miss Marie Corelli's tdiosyncrasies in re- 
gard to the book-publishing business, we 
quoted some passages from an alivertise- 
ment which is appearing iti the London pa- 
pers apropos of “ The Master Christian,” 
added that we were quite sure that 
the author was not a party to the ad- 
vertisement. Even though it may have 
been a just estimate of her work, the sen- 
the “réclame"’ 
were hardly Corellian. We were posi- 
tive, however, that something would 
happen when the advertisement in question 
met the eyes of the astute and modest au- 
thor. It has. Messrs. Methuen, the London 
publishers of “‘ The Master Christian,” have 
been inspired to make it publicly known 
that, ‘in fairness to Miss Corelli, this ad- 
vertisement eulogy of the work emanated 
entirely from themselves. Miss Corelli had 
no knowledge of its existence until she saw 
it in advertisement.”” We were quite sure 
that there could be no other explanation 


we 


timents expressed in 


Frederick W. Myers, the President of the 
British Society for Prychical Research, 
who, like all others of his cult, 
hankering after ghostly visitations and has 
time and trouble in trying to 
n evidence of the material 
ged apparitions, is about to make 
His work will be called 
mality After Death.” It 
broad entirety 
opolized by apparitions, for it will also 
elucidation 
hypno 
writing, 


has a 
spent much 
quality of 
pup 
hia experiences 
fiuman Pers 
not 


be one oft scope, 


ontain what is said to be 
1ysteria, genius, sleep, dreams, 
tism, crystal gazing, automatic 


an 


trance, possession, and ecstasy. Owing to 
our Mr. Myers's 
magazines dealing with his favorit 
we have an idea that the forthcoming vol 
ume will placed on the 


yatorius of the Spiritualists. 


knowledge of articles in 


themes 
index 


be expur 


There is a rumor afloat in London, which, 
however, trustworthy confirmation, 
that Count Tolstoi is contemplating a jour- 
through Germany, France, Eng 
land. Whether the eminent Russian is to 
make the tour in search of for 
new deliverances, or is merely desirous of 
taking a little recreation in a unique form 
for one of his years and habits—we are un- 
able to determine. We trust, however, that 
we shall shortly hear an authoritative de- 
nial of the alleged project come thundering 
forth from the interior of Russia. We 
cannot imagine the truly great Russian 
wandering about Europe at the age of 
seventy-two either for “ color” or recrea 
We upon him as a figure im- 
movable, almost immutable, as secure in 
his retreat from which he 
sinning world as were the 
cient Greece. There may be a third reason 
for the projected tour, however. It may be 
that the mountain represented by degener- 
ate Europe, having declined to listen with 
sufficient attention to the prophet, the 
prophet is now preparing to start for the 
mountain. 


lacks 


ney and 


“ eolor " 


tion. look 


peers upon a 
oracles of an- 


The still popular novelist Ouida has of 
late made several advances toward a seri- 
ous public. These advances, viewed in the 
light of her recent magazine articles, have 
worthy objects in view and have met with 
Ouida detests 
this 
that 
trenchant in ex- 


a broad measure of success 
giving 
she 


shams, and in expression to 
dominating emotion 


fearless as she is 


has shown 
she is as 
pression. A volume of articles by her en- 
titled ‘‘ Critical Studies " will shortly make 
its appearance in London. She deals with 


widely different themes, from essays on the 


personalities of such men as Gabrielle 
@ Annunzio, Jaseph Chamberlain, and Wil- 
Trid S. Blunt to pieces of candid and merci- 
less criticism like that contained in “ Un- 
written Literary Laws.” According to her 
dictum™ In the last-named article, — the 
brevity or length of a literary work can 
have nothing to do with tts beauty or ex- 
cellence,"" Persons who are fond of liter- 
ary diet more seasoned and finer spiced 
than usually appears in the generally ep- 
timistic or gpiceful literary essays of the 
day may undoubtedly make a hearty and 
invigorating mea! off *‘ Critical Studies.” 


Prof. Dowden has just finished a book 
which, coming from him, will be regarded | 
with high interest. Its subject is told in its 
title, “Puritanism and English Litera- 
ture”; it Is a series of essays, with that 
thread connecting them. Bunyan and Hen- 
ry Vaughan, the“bilurist, are two of the 
literary personages of Puritanism to whom 
Dr. Dowden gives sg@@cial attention. Messrs. 
Kegan Paul will publish the book, in Lon- 
don, probably early in December. 


Messrs. Constable of London are about to 
bring out the second part of Prince Ookh- 
tomsky's description of the jeurney that 
the Prince took with hts imperial master 
through the Far East ten years ago, when 
Nicholas IL was the Czarowitch. Three or 
four years ago the first part of the work 
was published in London and attracted con- 
siderable attention. The forthcoming vol- 
ume should appeal to a broader public, for 
in it are reproduced the Czar’'s own ideas 
and experiences in that part of the Far 
East where his troops are now helping to 
make history. Like the Czar, Prince Ookh- 
tomsky knows English perfectly, and has 
himself revised all the proof sheets of the 
translation of his work. 


We are very glad to say that we were 
misinformed regarding the character of the 
new novel upoh which Mr. Frank R. Stock- 
ton is now at work. It does not, we are 
now told, resemble “The Vizier of the 
Two-Horned Alexander,” which was a bit 
of extravagant fancy; readers of the forth- 
coming work may look for something quite 
different. The story that Mr. Stockton is 
writing does not belong to the fanciful 
class, but is a tale of every-day contempo- 
raneous life. This intelligence will deubt- 
less be most gratifying to sincere lovers of 
the Stockton art, for ‘The Vizier of the 
Two-Horned Alexander,” in spite of the 
author's power of almost occult visualiza- 
tion therein displayed, could hardly bear 
to be directly followed by a second ex- 
travaganza, however weird and fascinat- 
ing. 


The making of children's books has al- 
mest become one of the fine arts, and when 
they are well done they are delightful read- 
ing even for the older folks. A neatly 
printed and bound quarto comes astray 
from a far centre. “ Aunt Ruth’s Story 
Boek,"’ just issued by Sanger Brothers of 
Dallas and Waco, Texas, is one of the 
wholesome and well-done books of this 
class, and the writer or critic who strives, 
to do these things knows that they are dif- 
ficult to do well. Mrs. J. C. Roberts is a 
bright little lady who, by talent as well as 
marriage, has become identified with jour- 
nalism, being on the staff of The Dallas 
News and editorially connected with a 
prosperous farmers’ weekly. She knows 
how to write for children, and does it well. 


Mr. Hugh 
ernor of 


Clifford, at sritish 
North is writing a 
intervals of suppressing rebel- 
lion and attending to affairs of State. Mr 
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unaided exertions 
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when he succecded in putting down an in- 
urrection and in bringing the Sultan un- 
British protection. Anything from the 
such wide experience 
with interest. 
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heroine It is doubtful 
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Therein 


two 


| particularly 


dies the secret of Prof. Matthews's art. He 
wrote “The Action and the Word” careful- 
ly refraining througheut from describing 
the heroine, leaving her entirely to the 
imagination of the reader. But this is not 
all. Whether unconsciously or with the idea 
of furthering Prof. Matthews’s scheme, the 
artist, W. T. Smedley, in making the ib 
lustrations for the book, contrived so as to 
conceal the heroine’s face in every picture 
in which she appears. As we have heard 
of no critic complaining that this particular 
heraine lacked color or individuality, the 
success of Prof. Matthews's literary ruse 
cannot be questioned. 


The late H. 8. Ashbee of Fowler's Park, 
Hawkhurst, Kent, was without doubt our 
best-known Don Quixote authority. At the 
time of his death he was said to have been 
preparing a dictionary of all known books 
in which Don Quixote was mentioned. He 
was also the author of a “ Bibliography of 
Tunisia,” and alse of “ Travels in Tunisia,” 
with glossary, maps, bibliography, and il- 
lustrations, which he prepared in connec- 
tion with Mr. Alexander Graham, said to 
be one of the very best books on Tunis, 
Carthage, and other interesting places in 
that province, even so good an authority 
as Sir Richard Burton saying, “‘ Tunisia 
is exactly what it should be.’’ Mr. Ash- 
bee’s best-known book, however, is “ An 
Iconography of Don Quixote,” an illus- 
trated monograph of over 200 large pages, 
which he prepared at much expense and 
trouble, and which through its author's 
generosity the Bibliographical Society was 
able to issue in 1805. In this valuable con- 
tribution to English bibliography Mr. Ashe 
bee has attempted to describe all the vari- 
ous engravings on wood, metal, and stone 
made to illustrate “Don Quixote,” the 
translations of that work, and some of the 
books founded on ft. His work is divided 
into six sections: Engravings contained in 
editions of “‘ Don Quixote,” those published 
in other works, and those issued separate- 
ly; continuations of “Don Quixote” by 
others than Cervantes; dramas based on 
the book and works originating in that 
romance; portraits of Cervantes; lives of 
Cervantes, and autographs; and pictures, 
tapestries, and statues. Mr. Ashbee in his 
preface stated he knew no book “so pre- 
eminently suitable for illustration as ‘ El 
Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quixote de la 
Mancha.’ In its marvelous pages will be 
found eveything that the artist can possi- 
bly desire. Will he delineate human char- 
acter? Where can be found types more 
varied, more distinctly marked? From the 
Duke and the Duchess to the galley slaves, 
from the Knight and his squire to the ur- 
chins of Barcelona, and all possess 
individuality. Does he seek scenery? The 
inhospitable plains of La Mancha and the 
rugged, picturesque passes of the Sierra 
Morena furnish it in abundant variety. Ane 
imalts are there, and remarkable ones—oxen, 
sheep, birds, Sancho's his master’s 
horse and his ‘ galgo corriente '—all studies 
of breed and idiosyncrasy. The costume is 
remarkably varied, the picturesque gar- 
ments of the seventeenth century being 
mingled with the earlier armor and knight- 
ly accoutrements of that chivalry which 
Cervantes ‘smiled away.’ Ludicrous situ- 
ations of every possible kind abound.” Mr, 
Ashbee’s work was particularly well done. 
The monograph, besides containing full de- 
scriptions, with measurements, of all known 
sets of pictures for this immortal story, has 
full indexes of authorities consulted, tables 
of editions noticed, of of engravings 
and of continuations, as well as an index of 
painters, designers, and engravers. The 
book, which was beautifully printed at the 
Aberdeen University Press, contains @ 
frontispiece portrait of Cervantes and a set 
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is the first book on that subject in the 
English language, and, so far as we have 
been able to learn, in any language. Thus 
it appears that when the author, conse | 


sheer love of literature, spent hours in 
compiling his volume, and in writing the 
very useful comments, he was actually, 
although unconsciously, dealing with an 
entirely new subject. 

3 ° 


A New Book for Children.” 


It is impossible to eonceive of a greater 
contrast than exists between the = iren’s 
beoks of antiquity that were ne publica- 
tions during the sixteenth ce aan and 
modern children’s books of which ‘ The 
Wonderful Wizard of Oz” is typical. The 
crudeness that was characteristic of the 
old-time publications that were intended 
for the delectation and amusement of an- 
cestral children would now be enough to 
cause the modern child to yell with rage 
and vigor and to instantly reject the of- 
fending volume, if not to throw it out of 
the window. The time when anything was 
considered good enough for children _— 
long since passed, and the volumes devote 
to our youth are based upon the fact that 
they are the future citizens; that they ari 
the country’s hope, and are thus worthy 
of the best, not the worst, that art can 
give. Kate Greenaway has forever driven 
out the lottery book and the horn book. 
In “The Wonderful Wizard of Oz" the 
fact is clearly recognized that the young 
as well as their elders love novelty. They 
are pleased with dashes of color and atime- 
thing new in the place of the old, familiar, 
and winged fairies of Grimm and Ander- 
£en. 

Neither the tales of Aesop and other fa- 
bleists, nor the stories such as the ‘ Three 
Bears’ will ever pass entirely away, but a 
welcome place remains and will easily be 
found for such stories as “‘ Father Goose: 
His Book,’ “The Songs of Father Goose, 
and now “The Wonderful Wizard of Oz,’ 
that have all come from the hands of Baum 
and Denslow. 

This last story of “The Wizard” is in- 
geniously woven out of commonplace ma- 
terial. It is of course an extravaganza, but 
will surely be found to appeal strongly to 
child readers as well as to the younger 
children, to whom it will be read by moth- 
ers or those having charge of the enter- 
taining of children. There seems to be an 
inborn love of stories in child minds, and 
ene of the most familiar and pleading re- 
quests of children is to be told another 
story. 

The drawing as well as the introduced 
color work vies with the texts drawn, and 
the result has been'‘a book that rises far 
above the average children’s book of to- 
day, high as is the present standard. Dor- 
othy, the little girl, and her stra igely as- 
sorted companions, whose adventures are 
many and whose dangers.are often very 
great, have experiences’ that seem in some 
respects like a leaf out of one of the old 
English fairy tales that Andrew Lang or 
Joseph Jacobs has rescued for us. A dif- 
ference there is, however, and Baum has 
done with mere words what Denslow has 
done with his delightful draughtsmanship. 
The story has humor and here and there 
stray bits of philosophy that will be a movy- 
ing power on the child mind and will fur- 
nish fields of study and investigation for 
the future students and professors of psy- 
chology. Several new features and ideals 
of fairy life have been introduced into the 
“ Wonderful Wizard,” who turns out in the 
end to be only a wonderful humbug after 
all. A searecrow stuffed with straw, a tin 
woodman, and a cowardly lion do not at 
first blush, promise well as moving heroes 
in a tale when merely mentioned, but in ac- 
tual practice they take on something of the 
living and breathing quality that is so 
gloriously exemplified in the “ Story of the 
Three Bears,’ that las become a classic. 

The book has a bright and joyous at- 
mosphere, and does not dwell upon killing 
and deeds of violence. HEnough stirring ad- 
venture enters into it, however, to flavor 
it with zest, and it will indeed be strange 
if there be a normal child who will not en- 
joy the story. 





Stories by Stephen Crane.* 


It seems an ungracious deed to write a 
work breathing any save kindly criticism 
of the latest work of the brilliant boy who 
has done so much that is worthy and who 
all too soon has “laid the wéary pen 
aside.” The word becomes well-nigh im- 
possible as one looks at the pathetic por- 
trait prefixed to these sketches, so youth- 
ful, so full of promise, and remembers how 
he crowded his brief years with work and 
missed the maturity of his powers by too 
eagerly anticipating it. 

Eliminating as much as may be the in- 
fiuence of the writer’s personality, we maust 
confess that the “ Whilomville Stories" do 
not, upon the whole, commend themselves 
to our approbation. Mr, Crane’s literary 
touch makes itself felt, though he will 
occasionally indulge in the split infinitive. 
The stories contain many laughable situa- 
tions, many bits of nature, and not a little 
food for reflection to the parents of “ angel 
children "; but many of the scenes are so 
long drawn out as to be decidedly boring; 
more than once the reader is very much 
too vividly reminded of parallel occurrences 
in ‘Tom Sawyer"’; the gibes at Sunday 
schools are cheap and unworthy; and as a 
delineation of the child nature the ‘book is 
singularly inadequate. 

It is not a little odd that while teachers 


_—— 


‘THE WONDERFUL WIZARD OF OZ. By 
Frank Baum. ~With pictures by W. W. 
Densiow. Hluminated title page. Cloth. Yel- 
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and physicians are making a cult of child 
study, and are frightening plain-minded 
ergo out of their wits by fine-drawn 
and microscopic analyses of the complex 
little psychical organisms to be trained and 
influenced, the children of fiction are be- 
coming more and more simple, possessing 
more and more the elemental characteris- 
ties we have been wont to ascribe to the 
Bushman or the South Sea Islander, This 
is, of course, a reaction against the senti- 
mental view of childhood almost universal 
in literature until the present generation. 
Let a child appear in a novel thirty years 
ago, and the reader knew his heart was 
to be torn. In the tears that have been 
shed over the soul-harrowing experiences 
of saintly children persecuted by worldly 
elders a whole army of Little Alices and 
her “ creatures’"’ might swim. Biography, 
too, delighted in anaemic, abnormally 
spiritual children who sank into an early 
tomb, such as ‘“‘ The Young Cottager,” or 
poor little seven-year-old Nathan Dicker- 
man, appropriately bound in slim black 
volumes and supposed to be edifying ‘‘ Sun- 
day reading "’ for the average child. Dick- 
ens laid the hand of genius upon the ac- 
cepted ideal, but did not venture to change 
it; and so we have Little Nell, Paul Dom- 
bey, and Timy Tim still radiant survivors 
of the children of sentiment. 

Dear Marjorie Fleming in biography, 
Tom Brown and Little Women in fic- 
tion, substituted real children for the shad- 
owy, haloed throng of impossible little 
saints, and the eager welcome these books 
received stimulated the vast host of fol- 
lowers who have at last pushed realism into 
the unreal. 

For, we submit, while children are not 
all soul and sentiment, they certainly havé 
soul and sentiment. Manly piety is found 
even among schoolboys. The veriest 

urchin of the streets knows something of 
unselfish love for somebody, but we should 
never discover these things from the most 
prominent literature of the day. We should 
be sorry to have “ Stalky & Co.” stand for 
the normal type of English schoolboy, or 
“Whilomville Stories’’ for the village 
children of our own country. Mr. Crane's 
children are boasting, bullying, cowardly, 
cruel little wretches, apparently soulless 
simply a gang of selfish little roughs, de- 
void even of cohesive loyalty among them- 
selves. No doubt he paints correctly one 
phase, and that the least attractive phase, 
of childlife, but he has left a whole world 
untouched, and so his picture must be pro- 
nounced a most unfair one, If “of such” 
as Mr. Crane's declared ‘“‘ hoodlums”"’ were 

“the kingdom of heaven,’’ there would be 
little to choose between that and the king- 
dom of Beelzebub! 

And so, although ‘‘ Whilomville Stories 
provoke a smile, they and all tneir kin 
arouse serious protest. “Shades of the 
prison-house™ have closed with a ven- 
geance ‘“‘ upon the growing boy” of fiction. 
Such a brutal young savage is he por- 
trayed that, because of his altogether evil 
influence, long-suffering elders begin to 
lament that books about boys should be at 
the same time books for bovs. Surely the 
literary pendulum must be ready to swing 
back again, if not to the sdlemn little prigs 
of good Mr. Da and Mrs. Barbauld, at 
least to the boys of Thomas Hughes. For 
the real boy, full of animal spirits, full of 
mischief, full of faults though he be, does 
pause sometimes to feel in his shy, dumb 
way the stirrings of a soul within him, and 
is not without worthy aspirations, 








William Buel Franklin.*  * 


We have before us a little volume writ- 
ten in defense of the part that Gen. Will- 
iam B. Franklin played in the battle of 
Fredericksburg. It will be remembered that 
the result of that battle was the defeat of 
the Union forces under Gen. Burnside and 
the loss of over 12,000 of his men. Four 
months after the battle the Congressional 
committee on the conduct of the war decided 
that Gen. Franklin was responsible for the 
defeat, in consequence of his disobedience 
of the orders of Gen. Burnside. Subsequent 
investigation has shown the latter in the 
most unfavorable light, which Mr. Jacob 
L. Greene, brevet Lieutenant Colonel, 
United States Volunteers, the author of 
“Gen. William B. Franklin and the Battle 

of Fredericksburg,” does not diminish, but 
rather concentrates, showing not only that 
Burnside was without ability to execute the 
high command intrusted to him, but that 
he did not hesitate to utter falsehood to 
shield himself from blame for a disaster 
for which he was alone responsible. 

The charge against Gen. Franklin was 
promptly and completely controverted. 
Nevertheless, a stain like that is apt to 
rest upon a man’s character, and he falls a 
prey to the first careless historian who 
happens to deal with the matter. It is 
for this reason that monographs similar 
to the one by Mr. Greene are valuable and 
even necessary. Mr. Greene’s book was 
first read as a paper before a Hartford 
elub of which Gen. Franklin was a member, 
and the motive for writing it is thus stated: 
“But for us whose lives have happily 
touehed his [Gen. Franklin's} through the 
long years since those eventful days, and 
to whom his rare intelligence, his daunt- 
> less heart, and perfect truth and loyalty 
are as familiar as the constant stars, it is 
but a due tribute from our friendship and 
our faith in a manhood that we have never 
seen fail in any test to read again the story 
of that disastrous day, note his part and 
bearing therein, and the cause and the 
manner of that most cruel and wanton in- 
justice.”’ 

The author rightly supposes that his 
monograph is worthy of a larger pubife 


*GEN. WILLIAM B. FRANKLIN AND THE 
BATTLE OF FREDPRICKSBURG. By 
Jacob L. Greene. With portrait. Svo, Hart- 
ford: Belknap & Warfield, 
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than that to which he read it in Hartford. 
He Is abundantly justified in publishing it, 
for he has contributed an important foot- 
note to the war of the great rebellion 
which has every claim to permanency and 
attention and which gives the particulars 
of an important episode the details of which 
have not hitherto been accessible in con- 
venient form. 


Fenelon on ‘Child Culture.” 


The little volume before us includes se- 
lections, made and translated by B. C. R. 
from Fénelon’s first work, “ Traité de 
I’'Education des Filles.” Although more 
conspicuously~known as the author of “‘ Les 
Aventures de Télémaque, Fils d’Ulysse,”’ 
for two centurics his less familiar titles 
have been a mine for many writers 
on ethical instruction and spiritual guid- 
ance, ‘ Fénelon’s life was without stain,” 
writes Charles Dudley Warner, in his in- 
troduction to the ‘‘ Fragments,”’ “ and his 
nature was singularly pure, kindly, and 
elevated. His theory seems to have been 
that good is more potent than evil and 
that men are to be won to the right way 
rather by setting before them goodness as 
an attraction than by holding up the bad 
as a terror.” 

This Is the spirit of Pénelon’s philosophy, 
and for that very reason, in these days of 
realism and the attempt to teach morality 





by emphasizing unmoral things, he is de- | 


following brief 
a suggestion of Fénelon’s 


cidedly refreshing. The 
passages will give 
method: 

To make children like good people, show 
them what is admirable in their characters, 
their sincerity, modesty, fidelity, discre- 
tion, and, above all, the piety which is the 
foundation of all the rest. 

Ordinarily those in charge of children 
pardon them nothing and pardon them- 
selves everything; this excites in chil- 
dren a spirit of malice and criticism; so 
that whenever they find faults in those who 
govern them they are delighted and do not 
try to conceal their contempt. 


Cooper’s Forecast of Cooperstown. 


To The New York Times Saturday*Review: 

I am moved to send you the following 
extract and prophecy from one of Feni- 
more Cooper's little known books, ‘* The 
Chronicles of Cooperstown,” written in 
1838, by reading the communication from 
Mr. Keese of Cooperstown and your re- 
marks thereon, “Fenimore Cooper and 
Manhattan,” in last Saturday’s issue. It is 
advice as well as prophecy. Perhaps Mr. 
Keese will tell us if the advice was taken, 
and if so its results. I am a sincere ad- 
mirer of your SarurDay Review. 

O. B. ACKERLY. 

Yonkers, Sept. 3, 1900, 


“As the growth and improvement of 
Cooperstown have been steady, and with 
very trifling exceptions regularly pro- 
gressive, they may be expected to continue 
in the same ratio for a long time to come. 
We shall have no mushroom city, but 
there is little doubt that in the course of 
time as the population of the county fills 
up, this spot will contain a provincial town 
of importance. 

‘The beauty of its situation, the purity 
of the air, and the other advantages al- 
ready pointed out, seem destined to make 
it more peculiarly a place of resort for 
those who live less for active life than for 
its elegance and ease. It is highly probable 
that half a century hence the shores of the 
lake will be lined with country residences, 
when the village will be the centre of their 
supplies of every kind. 

*‘ Were an effort made, even now, by the 
erection of proper lodging houses, the es- 
tablishment of reading rooms and libraries, 
and the embellishment of a few of the fa- 
vorable spots, in the way of public promen- 
ades, it strikes us that it would be quite 
easy to bring the place into request, as 
one of resort for the inhabitants of the 
large towns during the warm months. The 
mode adopted in the smaller European 
towns, would be the most suitable for com- 
mencing such an experiment. If a few per- 
sons, with narrow incomes, and who pos- 
sessed proper buildings, were to fit up 
rooms as parlors and bedrooms, a set in 
each house, furnish the breakfast and tea, 
and, if required, the dinner, persons of 
fortune would be induced to frequent the 
place, would pay liberal prices, and the 
village in a few years would reap the bene- 
fit of large expenditures. 

“The system of common boarding houses 
will not for a long time draw to Coopers- 
town company in sufficient numbers to re- 
munerate, or company even of the right 
quality. But half a dozen furnished lodg- 
ings, on a respectable scale, we think 
would lay the foundation of a system that 
might prove to be exceedingly serviceable 
to the interests of the place. There is 
everything that is wanted for such an ob- 
ject, and as society produces society, a few 
years would bring an accession of this im- 
portant requisite that Would be certain to 
sustain itself. 

“To conclude, Cooperstown is evidently 
destined to occupy some such place among 
the towns of New York as is now filled by 
the villages and towns of Westmoreland, 
in England, and by the several bourgs on 
the different waters of Switzerland. The 
period of this consummation may be ad- 
vanced or it may be retarded by events, 
though nothing will be so likely to hasten 
it as to provide the means of comfortable 
private lodgings. As it is, searcely a Sum- 
mer passes that families do not reluctantly 
go from this beautiful spot to others less 
favored by nature, and with an Inferior so- 
ciety, in consequence of their being unable 
to obtain the required accommodations, 

“Still, everything shows a direction to- 
ward this great end, among which may be 
mentioned the increasing taste for boating, 
for music, the languages, and other amuse- 
ments and accomplishments of the sort 
that bespeak an Improving civilization," 


*FRAGMENTS FROM FENELON CONCERN- 
ING EDUCATION. Translated by B. C. R. 
Introduction by Charles Dudley Warner. New 
York: Bonnell, Silver & Co, 
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ROBERT 
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By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
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“ This new novel by Fobn Oliver Hobbas ts 
atriumph of tntellectual creatrveness, and 


from cover to cover.”’ 


it bas beld me captive 
—Clement K, SYarter « “ The Sphere.” 
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‘Robert Orange’ is a sequel to ‘The 
School for Saints,’ and a worthy sequel; | 
but it may be read very well as a single - | 
production, and so read, it will produce j 
an abiding impre ‘ssion on any thought- 

ful mind. ‘Robert Orange’ is an emi- 

nently religious book, but it is con- 

spicuously bright also; it is political, 

but it is also witty; it is philosophical, 

but it is also shrewd; it is an artistic 

collection of character studies, but they 

are all human, and nearly all of individ- 

ual and original type. But it has action 

also; in it many love stories-run their ® 
troubled course simultaneously.” 

—Country Life. 
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WAR STORIES 


By STEPHEN CRANE 
Author of “THE RED BADGE OF 
COURAGE,"" “ACTIVE SERVICE,” etc. 


Brilliant and thrilling work in the best 
vein of one who has been called by 
Robert Barr “the greatest modern writer 
on war.” 

While author's experience and observa- 
tions have been drawn Om the result is ex- 
ciling and interesting, and by no means in ° 
the nature of a dry record of eyents. 

The book has added interest because it 
is the last work of the late Stephen 
Crane, with the exception of ‘The 
O’Ruddy,” a long novel to be published 
next year. 
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SPORT IN | 
WAR | 


By Major-General R. S. S. BA- 
DEN-POWELL, F. R. G. S 


With Nineteen Illustrations by the 
Author. 


Major-General Baden-Powell is recog- 
nized as one of the leaders in sports in 
the British Army. 

He tells here of pig-sticking in India, 

lion hunting in South Africa, riding with 
the hounds, snipe-shooting in Algeria, 
etc. 
The editor of the Badminton Magazine 
bas written a preface to the stories, in which 
he says: “I was delighted with their 
Sreshness, vigor and charm, and think 
they prove that the General ts not less 
master of the pen and pencil than of the 
sword.” 


Size 5x73 inches, cloth. 
$1.25 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


THE BOERS IN WAR 


The True Story of the Burghers 
in the Field. 





By HOWARD C. HILLEGAS, author of 
“ Oom Paul's People.” Elaborately 
illustrated with Photographs by the 
Author and Others. Uniform with 
“Oom Paul’s People.”  12mo, 


Cloth, $1.50. 


“A book of even wider interest than 
*Oom Paul’s People.’ A most novel and 
ecurtous account of a military form that 
has never been duplicated Mm modern 
times; exceptionally interesting. Mr. 
Hillegas has given us beyond question th 
best agcoumt yet published.’’(Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York. 
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“New York in Fiction.” , 


A volume which will have a certain at- 
* traction for the lovers of novels in general, 
but particularly for those who are interest- 
ed in books which have New York for their 
scene of action, will be “New York in Fic- 
tion,” the publication of which is an- 
nounced for October by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The author is Arthur Bartlett Maurice, ed- 
itor of The Bookman; his work is fully 
ilustrated from photographs of well-known 
houses and places. Since these articles ap- 
peared serially in The Bookman the writer 
has been able to incorporate a large amount 
of interesting new material. The work may 
be said to be divided into three parts, ‘* Old 
and Proletarian New York,” “* About Wash- 
ington Square,” and “The New City and 
Suburban New York.’ Possibly a more 
definite idea of the scope of the book may 
be gained from the sub-titles of these three 
divisions, which are as follows: The Novel- 
ists Topographically Considered, About the 
Battery and Bowling Green, Lower Broad- 
way and Park Row, The Politician as Liter- 
ary Material, The Great East Side, The 
Historical Novel of the Future, Washington 
Square, Bohemia, Greenwich Village, The 
New York of Davis and Fawcett, Craw- 
ford’s New York, Old Second Avenue, 
Gramercy Park and Tenth Street, Neglected 
Phases of New York Life, About Madison 
Square, The Park and the Upper East and 
West Sides, Westchester, jreenpoint, 
Staten Island, and New Jersey. 





The Brooklyn Institute. 


The forthcoming “Twelfth Year Book— 
1899-1900,"" of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences will show a most gratifying 
condition of that institution—a condition | 
which has not been arrived at by any spas- 
modic popularity or sudden, unusual in- 
crease*in funds or attendance, but a condi- 
tion that is the growth of twelve years of 
uniform development. Most interesting fig- 
ures are furnished concerning the increas- 
ing membership, the increase in number of 
meetings, lectures, and class exercises, in- 
crease in attendance, and increase in re- 
sources. In 1888 the number of members 
amounted to 82. The first annual increase 
raised the figures to 352, and now the num- 
ber of members amounts to 6,391. The an- 
nual increase has not, as might have been 
expected, been of uniform character; the 
popularity of the institute manifested itself 
in 18 by an increase of 835, but the next 
year showed an increase of only 307. As to 
the increase in number of lectures, meet- 
ings, and class exercises, 1887-8, had 18 meet- 
ings open to all members, 60 special meet- 
ings and class exercises, while the year just 
past included respectively 593 and 3,464. In 
1887-8 the average daily attendance was 86, 
the total ateendance for that year being 
6,900. In 1890-1900 the average dally attend- 
ance was 1,855, making a total for the year 
of 390, Perhaps, however, the most en- 
couraging aspect of the institute is shown 
through its increase in resources. In 1887-5 
its annual income was $4,456.70, while its | 
permancnt fund amounted to $37,000. Now 
its annual income is reckoned at $147,096.65, 
while its permanent fund has reached 
$247,153. Could anything afford better tes- 
thmony as to the energy and intelligence 
with which the institute has been man- 
aged under its Director, Prof. Franklin W 
Hooper? 









Prof. Hart’s Valuable Work. 


Volumes IIT. and IV. of Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart's ‘*Amertcan History Told 
by Contemporaries '' Will shortly come from 
the press of The Macmillan Company. Vol 
Ill. will treat of ‘‘ National Expansion, 
1783-1845,"" while Vol. IV. is entitled ‘* Weld- 
ing the Nation.’’ The former deals with 
the formation and development of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, with the political and 
economic readjustment of the Nation after 
the war of 1812, and the beginnings of the 
slavery contest. The Constitution itself ts 
described by participants in the Federal 
Convention. Particular attention is paid 
to the development of the West, while a 
large portion of the volume is given up to 


| 





an account of the actual conditions of slav- 
ery and of the abolition movement Vol | 
IV. will be an attempt, from the words of 
those who took part in the epoch of th | 
civil war, to describe the causes, approach | 
and prog incidents and results of that 
great struggle. The story will then go on 


through reconstruction and commercial re- | 
. : - | 

organization to the Spanish war and the 

new era of international relations With 





the text of each volume there is an appa- | 
ratus of bibliography and introductory 
matter, a brief characterization of the | 
writers, and a complete index The two 
volumes already published are entitled 
= a of Colonizatior 1493-1689 and 
Building of the Republic, 1689-1783." ' 


| 

} 
Items of the Day. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward's “ Eleanor” wii 

appear in a two-volume edition with illu 


trations by A. E. Sterner. Although ther: 
are yet several weeks before the day of 
publication, Harper & Brothers have al- 
ready received many advance orders for 
the book, which even as a serial many 





critics have considered to be the most im- 
portant literary event of the year 





“A Critical Examination of Irish His- | 
tory,” by T. Dunbar Ingram, author of 
“England and Rome,” is in press at Long- 
mans, Green & Co.'s. As the sub-title indi- 
cates, it is ‘‘a replacement of the False 
by the Truth, from the Elizabethan con- 
quest to the Legislative union of 1800." The 
same firm also has in preparation “ The 
Elder Faiths of Ireland,” by W. G. Wood- 
Martin, author of “‘ Pagan Ireland.” 





A collection of drawings by Charles Dana 
Gibson will be published in October by R 
H. Russell under the title of ‘ Americans.’ 
It ,will be uniform in size with Mr. Gib 
son's four preceding books, published by 
this house. The book will contain over 
ninety of Mr. Gibson's latest sketches and 
cartoons, and, as its title indicates, it 
full of National character.- 


McClure, Phillips & Co. are publishing 
this month eleven books, nine of which ar: 
fiction. Among them we notice “ American 





Middle West by Elmore Elliott. en- 
titled “The Darlingstons,” and “ Yankee 
Enchantments,” by Charles Battell Loomis, 
a volume of New England fairy tales, with 
forty pictures by F. Y. Corey. Mrs. Schuy- 
ler Crowninshield’s novel of modern 80- 
ciety in France, “The Archbishop and the 
Lady,” is also being published this month, 
as is Anna Katharine Green's “The Cir- 
cular Study.” . 


The publication of “Songs and Song 
Writers,” by Henry T. Finck, has been 
postponed by Charles Scribner's Sons. The 
delay in publication, which will amount to 
a week or two, is on account of the au- 
thor’s desire to incorporate in the work the 
substance of a long autobiographic letter 
from Edouard Grieg, the well-known Scan- 
dinavian composer. Mr. Finck’s forihcom- 
ing book, it will be recalled, is the second 
volume in the Musig-Lovers’ Librory, of 
which the first is ‘‘ The Orchestra and Or- 
chestral Music,”’ by W. J. Henderson, 





“ Rafnaland,” by William H. Wilson, 
which is in active preparation at Harper 
& Brothers’, is said to be a capital story 
for boys, which, however, is not without 
attraction for older people. The scene of 
the story is at the north pole, which the 


hero, whose balloon takes him thither,” 


finds inhabited by the descendants of the 
Norse Vikings. Fiction and recent arctic 
research are entertainingly blended in the 
book. 


Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essays on Milton and Addi- 
son,”’ edited by Dr. J. Griffith Ames, late of 
Kenyon College, and “The Sir Roger de 
Soverley Papers,’’ edited by Frederick L. 
Bliss, are nearly ready for appearance in 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co.’s Cambridge 
Literature Series. 





Charles Scribner's Sons are publishing to- 
day ‘“Afield and Afloat,” by Frank R. 
Stockton; ‘‘ Napoleon ‘III. at the Height of 
His Power,” by Imbert Saint-Amand, 
translated by E. G. Martin; ‘‘ The Referen- 
dum in America,” by Ellis Paxton Ober- 
holtzer; ** Paul of Tarsus,’’ by Robert Bird; 
* Werd Studies in the New Testament.”’ by 
Prof. Marvin R. Vincent; “Christianity in 
the Apostolic Age,"’ by George T. Purves, 
and “ Story-Tell Lib,” by Annie Trumbull 
Slosson, author of “ Fishin’ Jimmy.” 

‘Chloris of the Island,’ H. B. Marriott 
Watson's new novel, will shortly appear in 
book form from Harper & Brothers’, with 
illustrations by the well-known English 
artists C. E. and H. M. Brock. Those who 
haye read the tale as a serial find it a 
story of the last century, in which the hero 
unknowingly falls desperately in love with 
the beautiful daughter of an English 
smuggler. 


Greening & Co. have in press for early 
publication a new novel by an anonymous 
author, called “ Outrageous Fortune: Be- 
ing the Story of Evelyn Gray, Hospital 
Nurse.” The tale is said to be founded 
on fact. 





The new edition of Charles Reads ‘* Fhe 
Cloister and the Hearth,’’ which Harper 
& Brothers will shortly present in two 
volumes, will be profusely illustrated with 
marginal drawings by William Martin 
Johnson, 





Albert B. Wenzell will shortly present a 
collection of his drawings through R. H 
Russell under the title of ‘The Passing 
Show.”” It will deal with the social side 
of life. It may be recalled that since the 
publication of this artist's ‘In Vanity 
Fair ’’ in 1896, no collection of his drawings 
has appeared. 


Jessie Mansergh, (Mrs. George de Horne 
Vaizey,) who has been called “ the Louiss 
Aleott of England,” is about to present 
through Cassell & Co. a new story for 
girls entitled ‘‘ Sisters Three.” 


Among the subjects discussed in the Sep 


| tember issue of the Annals American Acad 


emy of Political and Social Science, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, are ‘ Natural 
Rights,”” by Justice Clark of Tasmania 

‘The Law of the Value of Money,"’ by» 
Charles A. Conant; “ Ethics of Expansion 
by Talcott Williams; “ Politics and Admin 
istration,’’ by Henry J. Ford, and ** Repre 
entation in Legislatures of Western 
States,’’ by George H. Haynes. 

“The Art of Translating,”’ by Dr. Her 
bert C. Tolman of Vanderbilt University 
is a volume designed for teachers in Latin 
Greek, French, or German, which is i 








|} press at Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co.'s 


| The same publishers also have a, volume in 
ly 


press entitled, ‘‘ A Composition and Rhet 
orice,” by Dr. Lewis W. Smith of Tabor 
College and James E. Thomas of the Bo 
ton High School. 


The Open Court Publishing Company is 
presenting Hume’s “ Enquiry Concerning 
the Human Understanding,’ in the Re 
ligion of Science Library Hume's well- 
known autobiography has been added to 
the volume, and the frontispiece is a r 
production of the portrait of the author 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Edwin 8 Gorham of this city has taken 
advantage of the growing favor of the 
Dante circle both in England and in this 
country, and will shortly issue a ‘ Dante 
Calendar,” with specially translated pas 
é by Epiphanius Wilson, and a 
series of Florentine decorations and re 
productions of chalk drawings depicting 
scenes in Dante's life done by Blanche 
McManus, and printed in three colors. The 
same publisher has also in preparation an 
art volume dealing with Dante and the 

Divina Commedia.” 





McClure, Phillips & Co. have found it 
iry to postpone publication of some 
of their Fall books. Their list will begin 
uv appear, however, in two-or three weeks 
and continue rapidly all through the Au- 
tumn season. 





nece 





‘Tolstoi’'s Essays, Letters, and Miscella- 
ules,’ with portrait from his latest photo- 


graph, is about to be published by Thomas 


Y. Crowell & Co. The same house has also 


in preparation the complete works of this 


Russian novelist in a new edition, which 


} includes t 





he authorized version of “ Resur- 
rection,’ with introductions by Nathaa 
Haskell Dole, and thirty-two illustrations, : 


comprising portraits and original pictures. 
The set includes twelve volumes. 





‘ 


Dr. Canelin has written for the September 
Open Court an article on the Boxers, which 
it will pay people interested in the dis- 
patches from China to read, The author is 
a Christian missionary of wide Oriental ex- 
perience and an authority on the Chinese 
language and literature. His article is 
iNustrated by pictures from native Chinese 
a a a and translations of Boxer plac- 

8, 








A story of mission life in China, by 
Charlotte M. Yonge will be published next 
week by Thomas Whittaker under the title 
of “The Making of a Missionary; or, Day 
Dreams in Earnest.’ The same publisher 
also announces ‘‘The Grim House,” @ 
new story by Mrs. Molesworth. 





Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill's new 
South African book, ‘Ian Hamilton's 
March,” will be published next week by 
Longmans, Green & Co., with colored maps 
and plans of battles. Mr. Churchill's for- 
mer work, it will be recalled, was entitled 
“From London to Ladysmith, via Preto- 
ria,” 





Miss Emma Rayner, author of ‘* Free to 
Serve” and “In Castle and Colony,” has 
a new volume in press at Small, Maynard 
& Co.'s, which will be published this month. 
The forthcoming book is nota historical 
romance like the others, but a picture of 
Kentucky life in 1875. The delineation of 
plot is said to be full of spirited incidents. s, 


Announcements from Boston. 


BOSTON, Sept. 5.—New Zealand will be 
conspicuous in The October Atlantic. The 
hero of Mrs, Mary Hallock Foote's story, 
“The Prodigal,” begun in the September 
number, is an Aucklander, and intensely 
proud of his nativity, and Mr. John Chris- 
tie, a New Zealand journalist, will contrib- 
ute a paper on the development of the 
country which is little known to Americans 
not connected with its trade. Among the 
stories will be ‘‘ The Draxon Dinners,’ by 
Mr. Charles Warren, author of “‘ The Girl 
and the Governor,” the coming book of 


Amusements of Old London,” by W. B 
Boulton, with colored pictures. : 

Messrs. Little, Brown & ‘Co. have an 
Autumn list remarkable for its length and 
for its inclusion of only three novels. Tak- 
ing all the Msts together the number of 
novels is small this season, and the publish- 
ers seem to expect that readers will prefer 
books describing countries with which the 
United States has but lately come into 
touch,*or else those describing our own 
battles or Britain’s. The change is to be 
counted among the benefits accruing from 
the events of the last two years. If that be 
“imperialism,”’ Mr. E—~g W-—w may make 
the most of it. 

The firm announces the eighth edition of 
“From Kingdom to Colony,”” Miss Mary 
Devereux's historical romance, apparently 
not believing The Academy's prediction that 
“The Knights of the Cross”’ would be the 
sandbag to kill ti, American longing for an 
historical novel, and there id already a 
third edition of “A Dream of a Throne,” 
by Mr. Charles F. Embree. No publisher 
should be without “The RubaiyAt of Omar 
Khayyam,” and Messrs. Little & Brown 
will issue an edition edited by Miss Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse, and including the  Fitz- 
Gerald, McCarthy, and Whenfield versions. 
“A Life of Parkman,’ by Mr. Charles 
Haight Farnham. who writes with the ap- 
proval of the author's family and has had 
free access to his papers and letters, and a 
similarly approved biography of the late 
Dr. James Martineau are annoufced for 
early appearance. The latter book was 
nearly finished when Dr. Martineau died, 
and it includes a study of tne movements 
in which he was interested. His life and 
that of the sister, so dear to him in child- 
hood, so sadly estranged in later life, in- 
cluded a period in which England has 
passed through great mental and moral 
changes, and Dr, Jackson's task has been 
no 6inecure. 

Various are the ways in which knowledge 
may be acquired. While the truly virtuous 
are reading whole libraries of solemn books 
about China, the frivolous may acquire ac- 
quaintance with Chinese forms of cere- 
monial speech, peculiar ethical theories, 
and views of political and military merit 
by reading the nine stories contained in 
“The Wallet of Kai Lung,” by Ernest 
Brahma. In some of these tales the au- 
thor occasionally permits himself to bur- 
lesque Aryan ways, and is funny without 


political stories. The September paper on ; being instructive, as, for instance, when he 


the late James Martineau will be followed 
by a group of his letters. The opening 
article will treat of ‘“‘ Politics and Govern- 
ment in China,’’ and it will come from the 
pen of President Angell, formerly Minister 
to China. There will be two African arti- 
cles, but neither has any connection with 
the Boers. In one the Very Rev. Canon 
Rawnsley will write of Mr. Flinders Petrie’s 
recent discoveries of tombs of the first dy- 
nasty of Egyptian Kings, and in the other 
Mr. J. Taylor Wood will tell how English- 
men captured a slave dhow, ‘“befo’ de 
wah.”’ 

The catalogue of L. C. Page & Co. for 
the year 1900 contains the announcements 
of some juvenile books, and a varied group 
of others added since the first edition of 
the catalogue was prepared. A new series 
called he Day's Work Series,’’ consists 
of serious little papers by many hands, 
President Thwing, Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, 
Prof. Amos R. Wells, editor of The Chris- 
tian World; the Rev. George W. W. Shinn, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, and Mr. E. R. Bok be- 
ng among ‘the authors. The covers are of 
cloth with a design in two colors. The 
Cozy Corner Series is extended by five new 
volumes, one an illustrated reprint of Miss 
Mulock’s “* Little Sunshine’s Holiday ”’; < 
other, an edition of ‘‘ The Child’s Garden of 
Verse,"’ the other three fairy stories: ‘* The 
Water People," by Mr. Charles Lee 
Sleight; ‘‘ Helena’s Wonderland,” by Miss 
frances Hodges White, and ‘The Ad- 
ventures of Beatrice and Jessie,’’ by Mr 
Richard Mansfield. The title of ‘* The 
iunbearer,”’ by Mr. G, Waldo Browne, has 
been changed to “The Young Gunbearer.’ 

Shireen and Her Friends,” a biography 
of a Persian cat, by Mr. Gordon Stavlis; 
‘Fairy Folk from Far and Near,’ by Miss 
Annie C. Woolf, with colored illustrations 
yy Hans Reitz; ** Bully, Fag and Hero,” 





















by Mr. Charles J. Mansford; ** Tales Told 
1 the Zoo, by F. C. Gould, and ‘“ The 
Adventure of 1 30y Reporter in the 
Philippines,'’ by Mr. Harry Steele Morrison 
re the work of authors whose names are 
1ew in this firm's list, and ‘* The Story of 
Dago,"’ by Mis Annie Fellowes Johnston 
; the second volume to which its author's 
ime is appended this seascn 

Mr Josiah Fiynt's ‘Tramping with 
Tramps i followed by ‘Notes of a 
Itinerant Policeman,"’ in which, as a spe 
clal officer on a Western trunk railway, 
he studied the subject with larger oppor- 
tunities and from a new point of view 
English Heraldry,”” by Charles Boutell 
differs somewhat from most books of its 
pecies, being of moderate size, and con- | 
taining many illustrations. *‘The Rise of 
the Russian Empire,"’ by Mr. Hector H 


Munro, comes at the opportune moment, 
when Russia seems likely to pursue the 
truce of the bear to the point of robbing 
he dragon of some of his choicest treas- 
ures; and “Lives of Great Italians,"’ by 
Mr. Frank Horridge, should be in every 
public school library for the benefit of 
yeung Americans, native and adopted 

Mr. Ewan Martin, author of ‘“ The 
Knight of King’s Guard,” one of the best 
of the stories of the Black Prince's time, 
will appear this year with “ Dauntless,” a 
Stuart romance: ‘“ Slaves of Chance,” by 
Mr Ferrier Langworthy, describes the 
London life of five pretty girls, and *‘ The 
Wallet of Kai Lung,” by Ernest Bramah, 
describes the life of a Chinese story teller, 
a story teller by profession, be it under- 
stood, not a clever amateur of a Viceroy 











or an Empress, and to these will be added 
Mr. Richard Marsh's ‘Tom Ossengton's 
Ghost,’ new in this country, although | 


issued in England in 1897 





Four illustrated gift books, two for lovers 


of the poets and two for those whom their | 
enemie call Anglomaniacs, will appear 
before Christma Tennyson's “A Dream 
of Fair Women,” with forty picture by 
Mr. Edmund J. Sullivan, and ‘The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner,”’ with six illustra- 
tions by Mr. Herbert Cole, compose the 
former pair; the latter is a limited edition 


of Mr. William C, A. Blew’s “A History 
of Steeplechasing,"’ with twenty-five pict- | 
ures by Mr. W. C. Allen, and “ Social . 


devises a tradesman’'s sign, beginning 
“Good morning! Have you worshipped one 
of Li-Hung’s refined ninety-nine cash 
idols?’ and combining the features of four 
well-known London advertisements, but 
in general he conforms strictly to the 
statements of the best authors who have 
written on Chinese tepics. Some of the 
proverbs are very good. ‘ When struck by 
a thunderbolt, it is unnecessary to consult 
the Book of Dates as to the precise mean- 
ing of the omen"’; “ Although there exist 
many thousand subjects for elegant con- 
versation, there are persons who cannot 
meet a cripple without talking about feet,” 
are two specimens. Again, a very pretty 
summary of the whole duty of the soldier 
is given by an officer of bowmen, who lays 
down the law that should the enemy con- 
tinue to advance after the first flightvof ar- 
rows, the bowmen should endeavor to 
frighten him by loud cries, feigning the 
voices of savage beasts and deadly snakes. 
If these be ineffectual, “‘ they will natur- 
ally take flight,”’ he says, “or run to meet 
the enemy, protesting that they are con- 
vinced of the justice of their cause, and 
are determined to fight on their side in 
future.”’ 

The book is published this week by 
Messrs. L. C. Page & Co., together with 
‘Slaves of Chance,’’ by Mr. Charles E. 
Hill, a story written in the manner of Mr. 
George Gissing, and relating the fortunes 
of five sisters, belonging to the vast horde 
of superfluous Londoners. The stories of 
four are commonplace enough, and occupy 
but little space, but the fifth runs away 
and finds out what cruel London can do 
to an unprotected girl, indiscreet but not 
vicious. It is a sordid tale, but ought to be 
1 remedy for the foolish desir 
dence which destroys so many E 
American girls. 








Although the celebration of Labor 


















legally takes four sessions the 
curtailed school year, and a illy desp 
it of an entire week, a Corporal’s guard of 
pupils gathered in most of the primary 1 
grammar schoolrooms Wednesday. Among 
the books prepared for them Mr. Hor- 
ace E. Scudder’s ‘* Book of Legs is’ with 
its stork taken from many h- 
ing a very agrecable reading M r 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are p h- 
ers, and they also issue y t ft 
Iingland,’"’ by Mr. J. N. Larned, fort ly 
Superintendent of the Buffalo Publ Li 
brary This is one of those | in- 
uals which are prepared for the best ‘hol- 
} ars in the avera High l el 
leav® to the tea r the of simy N 
veak nm 





ia 





tion and 
The condition of the pe 
ress of literature and the 


iptation to 





is carefully as the suc reigning 








houses and the wars 1 th are en- 

y-independent of the “ Historical Sur- 
veys,” which really compose an abridged 
histcry ef HMurope The stupid and lazy 


will hardly perceive their existence, but 
the clever will find them very stimulating, 


and the topics and references at the end of 
each chepter and the Working Librars 

suggest pleasant and profitable reading for 
years But, under the present ystem of 
lending books to the pupil, such a work 
loses half its value. After studying it for 


a year or two after every page has its 
memories of succe ul recitation or 
ful failure, after its leaves learn to 
readily to the -hand, and its paragraphs 
stand out from the page when one wishes 
to verify a date, it is returned to the city, 






j and the average pupil’s last state is hard- 


ly better than his first A wise parent 


| : 
buys such a book, and it remains in the 


family library 


Another High School book of uncommon 








| merit is *“ English; Composition and Lit- 
erature by Mr... W. F. Webster of the 
East High School, Minneapoli It does 
not include many of the technicalities of 
rhetoric, and its single chapter on “ argu- 
ment" is the only one containing many 
technicalities of any sort, but it is written 


for the school of to-day, with only forty 
weeks in the year, and with pupils en- 
feebled by too much guidance in the 
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MUSCLE and MORALS 
for MANLY MEN 


New School of Physical Culture. 
How to Build Muscle 
By James J, Corbett 
How te Box to Win 
By Terry McGovern 
How to Breathe, Stand, Walk or Run 
By J. Gardiner Smith, M. D., 
of Columbia College Faculty 
book, complete in one volun 
creating a Profound Sensation 
Splendidly Illustrated. 
Sent on receipt of 25e. in stamps, 
postal note 
& HASKINS, 9 Cortlandt 
St.. New York. 
OLN LAL gl nf rf fore, 
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Manuscripts in all branch- 
es of literature, suitable for 


To 


publication in book form, 

Authors (are required by an estab- 
afet lished house. Liberal terms. 
Seeking No charge for examination. 
a Prompt attention and hon- 

° ornble trentment, “ Books,” 
Publisher 14) terald, 28d Street, New 


| York, 


<tiiieateciiiitamaatamciasiaasesisaaaia 
HENRY MILLER, Bookseller 
and Importer, 1 Barclay St., oppo- 
site Astor House. 
We sell all new Books, except 
net ones, at 25 per cent, off pub- 
lishers’ prices 





QUATRAINS 


XXIV. 
FROM OMAR 


By Prof. F. YORK POWELL, 
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MR. WEYMAN’S NEW ROMANCE, 
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A Romance of the Time of George By STAN 
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is, in many respects, as dis- 
tinct a character as David Harum.” 
—Phila. ltem. 
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is JAMES LANE ALLE 
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to which Hamilton W. Mabie, in The Outlook, 
escribes extraordinary beauty’ and supreme 
** dramatic interest.”’ 

Every bookseller has it 
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is what The Bookman calls MRS. DUDENEY, 
author of 
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3d Impression. (2mo. $1.25. 
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Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Dickens's and Thackeray’s Works. Thinnest 
printing paper in the world used. Large type 
easy to read. Bize 4% by 64 inches and not 
thicker than a monthly magazine, Prospectus 
mailed free on request, or books sent nrena 
on receipt of price. THOS. NELSON 
SONS, 87 East 18th St.. New York 
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Three Great ‘Small Books. 


1, The Idea of God. 
2. The Destiny of Man. 


3. Through Nature to God. 
BY JOHN FISKE. 81.00 EACH. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 





By LUCRETIA P. HALE 


The Last of the Peterkins. 


Illustrated. Square 16mo. $1.25. 
“The irresistibly funny and irresponsible Pe- 
terkins.’’—Literary World. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
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The 4th Edition 
ANDREW BALFOUR, 
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WRITERS. materially aided 

MSS. revised, criticised, and 
placed under th» direction of former magazine 
editor. Send for leaflet. UNITED LITERARY 
PRESS, 23 Park Row, New York. 


THE MAILS AND THE McKINLEY REGIME: 

A Broadside. SO cents. KANE, 48 Roanwick 
St., New York, U. 8. A. “It is well written 
and interesting in the extreme.'’’—Houston Post. 
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primary classes, and too many subjects 
and no exactitude of treatment in the 
grammar classes, and it is well written, 
and presents good models. Newman and 
Stevenson are excellént substitutes for 
Johnson and Macaulay. Some chapters of 
suggestions to teachers lay out a formida- 
ble quantity of work, but the teachers 
to-day expec t nothing else 


of 


Implements of the Remote Past.” 


The primary object of Mr. Moorhead in 


his volume on “ Prehistoric Implements " is 
to inform the student and beginner. He 
has made the study of prehistoric ar- 


chaeology a pleasurable pursuit for many 


years, and both by inclination and personal 
investigation is well qualified to undertake 
what is more or less of a pioneer work. 
It is doubtful if any previous writer has 


attempted to compass, and yetto condense, 


so much. It is to be feared that many persor 
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ignorantly hold to the belief that the In- 
dians manufactured arrow and pear 
points, possibly tomahawks, but nothing be 
yond. The long dead Indians are not given 
credit rv having had any love of the be 1 
tiful. According to mistaken ideas of thi 
kind, the Indian warrior eschewed all that 
lacked utilitarianism. The aborigines hav 
been showr to us a insensible to the 
charm of ornament. It has been the aim 
of Mr. Moorhead to dispel such fallacte 
and to gather together and illustrate type 
implements among which should be in- 
cluded those the use of which could only 
have been ornamental and ceremonial, and 
if possible to ascertain for what purpose 
these implements were used. By me of 
illustrations, attention is drawn to un- 
known types, and the study of such specl- 
mens in museums and private collection 
is stimulated. Had the narratives of early 
travelers and explorers been a little more 
circumstantial, the present difficulti that 
confront the investigators of to-day would | 
have been greatly lessened, but they were } 
apparently quite content with such a rec- 
ord as ‘“‘he wore a stone about his neck.” 
or ‘“‘his earrings were of stone,”’ and as a 
result, speculation supplants fact. Fort- 
unately, they have done better in the de- 
scription of pipes, games, fabrics, manners, 
etc., that has come down to us. 

The passing of the Indian has signified 


the loss of many of his myths and legends, 
as well as all knowledge of some of his occu- 
pations and which some 
of the so-called ornamental or 


amusements into 
* ceremonial 





stones "’ doubtless entered, so that we can- 
not tell positively how, why, or even when 
the slate or granite crescents, butterflies, 
bar amulets, tablets, banners, boats, bird 
stones, etc., were made Most of our 
cabinets and museums are full of them 
They are graceftl, artistic, and stand for 
the highest art in Neolithic times, and yet 
whether from neglect or’ what not, we 
know nothing about them. In spite of our 
historical archaeological achievements, we 
are baffled by a bit of polished rock 
through which a hole has been drilled. 
There is reason to believe that a s tem 
of barter existed between the various 
tribes, so that implements were exchanged + 
from time to time Wampum beads cir- 
culated and copper and obsidian were car- 


occurrence 
when 
bought 
dwell- 


far from the places of 
used in making implements 
as raw materials, had been 
But the Indians, the cliff 
mound builders, and others 
not only commercial in their instincts and 
habits, but they were also artistic. There 
can be no other adequate explanation that 
properly accounts for the lavishing upon 
their utensils and implements of the care 
and skill that are characteristic of some of 
them and of which there seems now to 
have been no use except that of ornamenta- 
tion. Some of their arrows and spears 
were, it true, tipped with points that 
were crude and poorly finished, but others 
were gem stones, and the chipping or flak- 
ing was the work of a real artist. They 
were a long way in advance of the Archaean 
savages, whp were content to use the im- 


ried 
and 
these, 
and sold. 
ers, the 


were 


is 


print of a foot in the yielding clay as a 
vessel or domestic reservoir. Some of the 
cliff dwellers decorated their pottery with 
patterns that are very striking. They 
made steins and bowls, for use, truly, but 
they added an unmistakably artistic ‘* en- 
vironment,” or ‘ atmosphere.’ 

They wrought into their ceramics and 


effigies symbols and ideals that had a story 
to tell that was well worth the telling. They 
must have known what eye pleasure was, 


and they gratified it in many ways. They 
made many things besides war and chase 
implements. The pipes they used were 
often highly ornamental, and frequently 


represent long-continued and well-directed 
labor. The stone pestles were for the most 
part without ornateness, but if Schoolcraft 
is right, the method of making use of them 
was very ingenious. Some of the Indian 
carving and stone cutting is little short 
of marvelous and well repays the collector 
who seeks it out and triumphantly places 
it in his cabinet. Some of the stone axes 
are double grooved. Some of the arrows 
and spear tips aft serrated. Some of the 
pottery is ornamented with effigy heads, 
natural and grotesque. They engraved 
shells and gorgets. They made fancy fish- 
hooks and charm stones. They decorated 
copper war clubs with human symbols and 
they made for themselves ornamental whis- 
tles. Ornament also found a place in their 
nose and hair pins, and the “ plummet” 
or medicine stones sometimes had phallus- 
like ends. The book is full of interest 
from cover to cover, but it Is a great pity 
that the printing is so poorly done. It is 
to be regretted also that three pages of 





*PREHISTORIC IMPLEMENTS A Reference 
Hook. A_Description of the Ornaments, Uten- 
sils, and Implements of Pre-Columbian Man 
in America. By Warren K. Moorhead. 621 
figures, showing 3,000 specimens. Crown, 
Svo. C'oth, Pp, 481. Edition limited to 2,060 
copies. Cincinnati, Ohio: The Rebert Clarke 
Company. Price, §3. 
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errata find a place in the book as issued. 


Mr. Moorhead and his collaborators have 
done good work, and it was deserving of 
a better typographical setting. 


Authors, Musical and Not Musical. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I read with interest Mr. H. Sutherland 
Edwards's pregnant letter in THe SaTuR- 
DAY Revrew of Sept. 1, concerning his 
“ recollections of authors who liked music.” 
Obviously his letter was not 
the alleged saying of Théophile Gautier, 
that ‘“ music is the 
noises, would no 
the types. What ¢ 
have said is that 
expensive all nn 
kind of that 
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spicuous exceptions 
unerring rule, such 
Some of us may recall 
‘The Countess 
Voltaire, who is made 
is far better 
more ornate, a diffi 
something at " Then 
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The Fortune of an American Girl. 
ly,’ Miss Rita the 
girl Mrs. Arthur Kennard’s 
extended romance. But side 
there are 
number of other female 
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in Paris 

provinces 
in phalanxes, 
the strictest attention to : them. The 
good qualities of the American young per- 
Mrs. Kennard presents. Like all other 
heroines she has very hard of it 
Finally the conclusion is reached, and y 
are glad to learn that Rita is fairly happy, 


though it has taken some page 
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print to present that fact. 
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Nearly two-thirds of “The Redemp- 

DAVID CO RSON tion of David Corson” can be safely 
, said to sag with the weight of David 

Corson’s iniquities. Dr. Goss not only 

ASSAILED describes the color and odor of these, 
but he projects them separately amd in 


groups with melodramatic force. The wicked love between David and Pepeeta is 
worked up to the highest pitch of passion, and follows every line of the book from 
where it enters to the last chapter. 

We have never read any novel in which illicit love is more vehemently described or 
more persistently kept before the reader. * * * It does not follow that because 
God has made possible the redemption of a profligate like David Corson, therefore it is 
right to describe that profligate in a dramatic story for fireside reading —The (N. Y.) 


Independent. 
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The Boston Globe says: Not since 
“ John Halifax—Gentleman ’”’ won the 
love of thousands with his crystal-clear 


manliness has there appeared a book so 
engaging in the same appealing and 


poetic way. 

The Boston Transcript says: No stronger piece of fiction has come from the 
American press this year than “ The Redemption of David Corson” by Charles Fred- 
eric Goss, * * * for high purpose, distinct aim, earnestness, human interest and 


appreciation of nature, we can not recall any recent work which is its equal, 


‘‘ Read by a Great Multitude.’’ 

Dr. John H. Barrows, President Oberlin College, says: “‘ The Redemption of David 
Corson” is a strong, uplifting, picturesque and noble story which ought to be read by 
a great multitude. 

‘‘«Conquers Our Admiration and Our Love.’’ 


Newell Dwight Hillis, Pastor of Plymouth Church, says: It strikes a vigorous, 
healthy, buoyant note. ‘ David Corson” conquers our admiration and our love, 


‘Intensely Interesting.’’ 


The Interior (Chicago) says: Though it tells of weakness and wickedness, of 
love and license, of revenge and remorse in an intensely interesting way, yet it is above 
all else a clean and pure story. It is safe to say no one will read it and honestly ask, 
“‘ What’s the use ?” 

‘‘There Are Lines of Greatness In It.’’ 


Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, President Armour Institute, says: There are lines of 
greatness in the book which I shall never forget. 
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